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XETTER OF TRANPMITTAL. 


Dkpaktment of the Intkkiok, 

BuUEAI^ ok Ki)L'('ATIO\. 

Washington, Jh i\, October 10. 1912, 

Sm: The improvement of the ruraRschools of the United States 
J beli('V(\ our most important school ])robieui. ' The most impor- 
tant fa(!tor in their im[)rov(*mLMit must he Jjctt(*r (‘dueateil and better 
trained toacliers. The education and training of teachers should 
alwa\s ha\'t> some s])(^eial referenct^ to the work of the schools in which 
they are to teacli. Therefore any intelligent attempt to adjust 
the courses of study and training in the normal schools to meet the 
spoijial need of teachers in schools of the open count rv, vHllagps and 
small towT.s is worthy of careful study and with* publication. For 
this reason, I recommend that the accompanying/ manuscript on 
Training courses for wal iaichcrs, prepart'd i)v A. C. Monalijin, 
specialist in rural edueatit)n in this burt*au, anti R. 11. Wright, presi- 
tlent of the State Teachers Training School, of Greenville, X. C., be 
publislied as a bulletin of tills bul'eau ft>r tlistributit)n jirincipally 
among State and county su))erintentlents, principals and teachers 
t>f normal schools anti of high school?t having classes ft)r voung men 
ami women preparing themselves for teaching in the ryral schools, 
and among, members of bt)ards having enntrt)! of schools in which 
teachers are trained. 

RespectfiWy submittetl. ‘ ' 

' * . P. P. Claxton, 

CeymmissioTusr, 

The.SEOlkETAKY OF THK InTERIORj 
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TRAINING COURSES FOR RURAL TEACHERS. 


INTKODUCTIOIT. 

It iniiy be tliiit iniuiy teaclifir.>< urc tinRi of tlia (>.x|)r(>.ssion “Educa- 
luH. Es mljiistnu-nl.- bl.L tl.o farlyoiuains tl.ut American rural edu- 
cation Ini.s not yet adjilsted itself to rural conditions, du.st wlnit tlii.s 
readjustment shall be and how it sliull be brought ab.ait-is the frreat 
^V.Ainaiis\v(w| (juestionin the mind.s of the leaders in rnral educatjond 
- mtlairs Deeper t Imueht and more int ensive .sfml v t Imn has vet been 
applied must be concentrated on it. It must be studied witli a full 
^ undenitmulmo of tl.e status of rural civilization in its economical 
.sociological, religious, and recreational activities and needs No 
superficml adjustment by the addition of new studies to the cur- 
riculum will answer the questioh; .something more fundnni'ental is 
necessary. 

For many year.s^the idea prevailed that education had no concern 
with the daily routine of life's affairs. ' Education for education’s 
sake, ‘•hducation for culture.’.’ were the old watirhwords. Now 
however, the. belief is.hecoining prcN^dent that it is not beneath the 
diguity ot education to take a direct part in the things of dmiy life. 

. Ion realizd that study is nece.ssary for .success in anv occupation, and 
It IS but logical that thc^ludy .should be of those tilings which go to 
nmko ij]> tlio occupations. 

Education when,. properly adjusted to human needs will help each 
individual to find what he is Ijest suited for and to make of himself the 
very best pos.sible human being of hid type in the environment in 
which he may find himself. This calls for two things in the .schooLs; 
First, that ty-pe of work that will help buys and girls to choose jntel- 
Jigently their life work; and, secpiid, the^ype of training which will 
enable- theiTj to get the best preparation for their eareer.s when ehosen. 
In the early years the training, tus far aS subject matter and general 
nieUioib ariHcoiicerned, need vary but little among sehuols because 
of-fheir enviroimieiit. It is in the applieations, illustrations, and 
materials through which the training is imparled that the dilTerentia- 
t ion must come. Tlie child thinks in terms of the tliihgs he knows in 
Ins daily life; to requi/e tha country child to think in terms of the 
environment of the urban eliild would pmbubly nJt only retard the 
rate of process, but also turn.tlio child’s thoughts Lay f^om himseU 
and hia surroundings toward a foreign environment and life. 

'Wip 7 


8 tbaInino coubbes f6b rubXl teachebs. 

There are developing in the United States two distinct types of 
schools, an urban school for the city and town and a rural school for 
the village and open coMntry. A survey of the field of education 
shows that an educational system has developed about the urban 
school and that for the urban school it is reasonably efficient. The 
system developing for the urban school has been thrust u|>on the rural 
school and has failed in large measure to meet the needs of rural edu- 
cation. Again, an efficient urban school organization has trough r 
ab<At for the school a reasonable financial support, a business man- 
agement, ex pert 'supervision, and a well-trained teaching force, while 
in the country all of these things are in large measure lacking. The 
attention of educational leaders has in the past been occupied by the 
rapid growth of the urban systems, and the rural schools have been 
> neglected. In fact, urban progress in education has to a certain 
measure retarded progress in rural education, for it has takcir from ' 
the country schools the teachers of best native' ability and best prepa- 
wltion, leaving the rural schools in the hands of young men and women ^ 

* hardly qualified in education, training, or experience for the tasks 4 

before them. It has resulted that the rural school has become a | 

i recognized stepping-^tone to urban-school work, so that the rural | 

school has to contend not only with poorly prepared teachers but a 

also with short terms of service and constant changes of teachers. ? 

There is, however, in this country an aw^akening, wett-nigh universal, ^ 
to the needs of these schools. People and teachers are beginning to 
realize that the rural-school problem is our most imjwrtant unsolved 
educational problem. . | 

The school can never become more efficient than the teacher. A | 

first requisite for efficient rural education is well-trained teachers j 

. andTupervt8ore'~ Little has been done in the past to fit teachers for 

rural work, and the supply of those trained in general professional 
work has been inadequate to satisfy the urban deifiand. The total | 
number of public-school teachers in the United 'States last year was j 
over 623,000; the number of graduates of teacher-training courses in 
. universities, colleges, State normal schoolB,.coi[m^ training schools, 
and high schools was appro^mately 23,000. 'Hie average length of^ 
service of a teacher is less than five years. It is apparent, therefore, 
that for not more thah one in five jwsitions is a trained graduate 
available. 

It was with these facts in mind that an inquiry has been made by 



Ihia^'bureau concerning the teacher-trauiing courses in the United 
States designed especially to prepare for permanent work in rural 
schools. There is a growing belief that the teacher for rural work 
should havyfn education and training different in some respects from 
that of the ,town or city teacher. The rural teacher need^ the same 
coittses in^education (p^chology, pedagogy, etc.) and the same gen- 
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eralxourses in methods of teaching. He needs, however, in place of 
som? of the academic subjects of secondary or collegiate ^ade, 
additional courses in natural and physical sciences, particularly in 
their applications, and in nature s^dy, elementary agriculture, domea- 
tic economy; sanitation, rural economics, and rural sociology. He 
needs al^o courses in rural-school management and methods, includ- 
ing instruction by an expert rural teacher in the best methods of 
(dassifying pupUs, in the arrangement of a program, and in other 
problems of the. one-room country school. These questions must be 
met and answered by the teacher who begins his school work in a 
» one-teacher school ^^dthout the aid and advice from other teachers. 

that is available for tlie new teacher in other schools. Practice in 
^ methods of 4 caching the common-school branches may be taken in 
the regular graded normal-practice school, but every' student pre- 
paring for country' work should have practice under an expert teacher 
in school management and teaclaing in a one-teacher rural school 
located in its natural environment And attended by rural children. 

Urban life has much in common wherever it may bo, and the same 
type of school may be suitable in iarge measure to all cities. The 
graded system is as suitable for New Orleans as it Ls for Boston. The 
principle doegjiot hold for the country school, \\hile in general the 
problem b^r^^the country school in all sections is the same, the 
details of a system of instructioQ^uitable for North Dakota would 
not apply in Florida. ^ 

A thorough knowledge of country life in the section where the • 
school is located is necessary. For ^his reason the country teacher 
needs to study his district. For such study he may bo best prepared 
by the study of rural economics and sociology. Somewhere in his 
preparation he should he taught how to find oii( the following or 
similar facta relative to his school constituents: 

. Popuhtion. — Urban and rural, w'hite and colored, native born, 
foreign born, whether increasing or decreasing and why, number of 
inhabitants per square mile, number of illiterates. 

Economic conditions , — The nattffal resources of ^the distridi, 
mineral and vegetable; chief products, manufactured articles, crops 
for market, crops for h4^e consumption; number and size of farms, 
percentage of owners,' percentage of tenants, percentage of w'age 
earners, the average annual wage; increase and decrease in land 
values wad in cr^, farm stock and machinery J sources of food and 
clothing in the district. 

SocM conditions, — Social activities, including forms of recreation, 
such as athletics, dances, tnoving-picture shows, pool rooms, etc., and 
lecture courses, literary societies, picnics, secret and fraternal organt- • 
zations; means of transportation; means of communication, su<^ as 
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TRAINING COURSES FOR RURAL TEACHERS. 

telephones and rural free delivery; moral conditions, tendencies 
toward criminal practices, sanitary conditions. 

Educational conditions , — The community interest in the school; 
.the use of the school building for community gatherings; the amount 
of schooling received by individuals of the district; recent jiupils of 
the school who left before completing the school work and the 
re^ns for leaving; private Libraries; the number and character of 
magaEUics and newspapers regularly read in the district. 

Religious conditions and activities, ~Kum\)cr of active churchmen, 
number belonging to no church, church societies and activities and 
other work for the uplift of the community. 

A study of the situation in the United States regarding the rural 
teacher- training courses shows that there are three main sources 
from which the rural schools may obtain trained teacheis, namely, 
State normal schools, county training schools, and high schools. 
The State agricultural colleges are doing sometliing for rural teachei-s 
in their ''courses for teachers’’ and in ^t heir agricultural education 
work. Their courses are mostly’, however, for special teac hoi’s of 
agriculture and for consolidated-school principals rather than for 
ordinary country-school teachers, although many^ of them are giving 
summer courses designed primarily for^ teachers of that chuss. The 
activities of the agricultural colleges in jireparing teachers have been 
thoroughly discussed in the chapter on agricultural education * in tlu* 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1911, and will not 
therefore be touched here. There are many other agencies for the 
improvement of country teachers already in service. They also 
have been treated in a recent publication of the bureau, and no 
further discussion of th^m is necessary here/ 

^ This chapter is available as a separate. 

I Agencies for the improvement of teachers in service, Hulletlnr.191 i, No. 3. 
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COUESES IN STATE NOfiMAl SCHOOLS. 


Tli 0 sppcifll work oirorod at thohtalo iiorrnal s<*liools to prospoctiv6 
rural toachers may he grouped imdor several hoadin^^s a<Tording to 
its nature and its arraiitremont in relation to the re^lar courses. 
Th(‘ work will be discussed in this paper under the following headings: 
(o) Eb'ctire subjects for rural teachers offered in regular nomial 
courses. 

(6) Complete courses in departments of rural education, separate 
and distinct from other departments. 

(c) One-year courses for rural teachers. 

^ ((/) Short cours(^ given as '‘w'inler/’ “sj)rlng,’' or '‘summer” 
courst^ designed for teachers already in the service. 

(e) Work in sociological or other clubs for the study of country 
life problems. 

(/) Practice and ol>ser\^ati(>'n in model niral s<*hools. 

ELECTIVE SUBJECTS FOR BTTR^ TEACHERS OFFERED IN 
REGULAR NOBMAJL COURSES.* 

rhe contents of the course given by any normal school must depend 
largely upon two things — the sort of schools into which the graduates 
expect to go upon the eomplotion of their normal course and the 
subjects taught in the public, schools of, the State. If a State has a 
small rural population, as is the case in Maasaehu setts, Rhode Island, 
Conneelicut, and New Jersey, it is not necessary for all of the normal- 
schools to offer special work for rural teachers, as but few of their 
graduates w’ill t'ver become permanent rural teachers. On the 
other hand, if the population is chiefly rural, as it is in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama,' Mississippi, and North Dakota, then it 
becomes the duty of most of the normal schools to offer such courses 
as will best prepare teachers to meet the conditions in rural com- 
munities. 

Certain States provide hy law a course of study which must be 
followed in all schools; other Statics provide a course but allow 
independent disfricts to decide for themselves whether they skall 
adopt the State course) still others provide no i^urse and leave with 
the local authorities full power to determine what subjects shall' be 
taught in their schools. In each State where a State course of study 
is provided the normal schools are guided in* the arrangement of 
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" 12 TKAIHriNG C0UB8E6 FOR RURAL TEACHERS. 

t&eir curricula in large measure by the State course, as they neces- 
sarily must prepare teachers of the subjects included in it. For 
example, where nature study, elementary agriculture, cooking, sew- 
ing, and sanitation are required in the State course as subjects to be 
taught in rural schools, the normal schools have been forced to 
include the same subje<'ts in llieir curricula, teaching not only ■ 
subject piatter l)ut the methods of instruction. * In other States the 
normal schools arc more free to vary tlieir courses. 

To show the character of some of the special rural work and its 
i . arrangement in the <‘urriculum, the courses in several schools will 
be described. The schools scle(‘ted were <‘hosen not necessarily 
because the work they are doing is tlie best of its kind, but because 
their courses may be regarded as good types to illustrate the various 
courses offered to meet the problem of preparing teachers for the 
country as part of the regular normal work. Tlio courses described 
are the courses offered ft)r the school year 1911-12, as the larger 
part of tliis bulletin was prepared for publication before the opening 
of the schools in September, 1912. Several State normal schools 
have organized work for the preparation of rural teachers and are 
offering courses the present year (1912-13) for the lirst time. In a 
few instances changes in 'some of the courses descTibed wen^ made at 
the beginning of the year. It has not been practicable to note the 
changes in this bulletin. 

The State Normal School at BeUingham, Wash., offers three regular 
two-year courses. The first presupposc*s the completion of two years 
of high-school work and entitles its graduates to certificate good for 
two years in the elementary schools of the State; the second pre- 
supposes three years of high-school work and entitles its graduates 
to k three-year certificate; the third presupposes a complete liigh- 
dchool course and entitles the graduate to a five-year certificate. In 
actual practice the three courses may be said to constitute but one 
couBBC — a four-year course which pupils may enter at the beginning 
of the first, second, and third years, and which they may leave, 
receiving certificates as stated above, at the end of the second, third, 
and fourth years: Students planning to leave at the end of the sec- 

ond year are given during that year professional work which other- 
wise would come later in the course. The courses are given on the 
following page. For pupils planning to take four-year work a course 
is arranged differing slightly from the elementary and advanced 
courses here given. 
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TRAINING C0URRE8 FOR RURAL TEACHERS. 

StudontH preparing; for rural work tiiko usually tlu* (‘lemon tary 
course.. The special studies, tutli<‘r required or -(4e(‘t ivo, (»f value to 
the prospective rural Uau-iier o])en to students in that course an‘ tlie 
following: 

1. Ruml rnriluKls. iiu ludiiuj rural h<tu] niaiui^rmiMU. rlcnauiiurv 

melhod.*^. pni^am. ^'radinLr ami > las^ila alinn. ^ 

2. Huml wliiHil ul)st>rMUii)ii J < rvdiiw. in tla- rural Ml».< 4 *rval iuii .'^ln*'-! and in 

otherrural miJiwIh ill lliu ui*ii:ld)nrliuiHl. w iilKlmi us^inri'. i.i' ili<« ial iimlilmns nf the 
ruml tea( her. 

3. Agricuhimn -t credii.'^, nmliiu'd prinripiUly tu tin* sUidy^f the nuil ami ni’ plant 
life and gnmuli. 

4 I lome oro!K)!ui<‘.‘*. t 10 <‘n*dit.'<. iiicludiiu^aaMikin^, sc" iutr. InniindiDld inauap'vinent 
and methcxls of tearliin^v 

5. .School hygiene and ^auiIa^ion. 2 ( rcdit.-<. 

6. Manual (raining. 2 -10 rrmlil.s. im hiding ha.sketry. day trMdding. and wmKlwork. 

The Sfafe ^onn^l Sclmol of IlarriKonhurn, IV/., offers a n*Lruiar nor- 
mal school course of four years and a professional (•i)|irse i>f two vtutrs. 
Pupils may eiU(‘r the first \ (‘ar of the r(‘*ijular course after (‘oiiiplel in;^ 
two yeui*s of lii^li-school work, or they may (‘nt(‘r ih(‘ siuaind war 
aft(T coinpletiii^^ tlinu* years of hi^di-seiiool work. If they hay<‘ com- 
pl(*t(‘d a full four-year lii^li-school (lourst* before (‘nliuiii^ the irormni 
school, th(*y must tak(‘ tlie professional <‘ouise, Stmh'nts in tin* re<ni- 
lur course may leav(‘ at the end of any year, and if the vearVwork 
has been complt^U'd satisfactorily will n*ceive a eertifieate indToitino’ 
the amount of work dom*. 4'ln* four-year coursi* is as follow.s, the 
figur(‘8 being ‘'((Tin-hours,’’ or the numb(*r of hours |i( r week for one 
term of one-third of a year in hmgtli (tlinu' “tenii-hours ” mean that 
the subject is pursued tlir(*(* hours a W(vk for one term, or one hour a 
week for a full ynu) : 

THE FOrU-YEAK NOUMAL ( OntSK A'P H AHUISONBrUO. VA. 


KmsT \K\n. 


Language study 

Tcrni>hours, 

English hiHtor\- , . , 

Tpriiuhours. 

Physical geography 

U) 

Algobni ... 


Commercial geography 

r» 

Phy.Hieal (‘durat ion 

r, 

Industrial history 


^'lect.ives .......... 

12 

Rural tociology . 

A 

SK< OMl 

Torrn-hotirn. 

' VK.AR. 

♦Tenn-hotm. 

School managrmmt and hygio^r 

5 

Advanced arilhmotic and methods. . 10 

Rural‘6chool problrm$ 


Physiologv ^ 


Language study and methodH. 

ly 

Physical education 


Biology and methods. 

10 

Electives 


Americaarhistory and tneihods . 

..... 10 1 
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THIRD 

YF.Mf. 


Ohserrotion 

Tertn-houni. 


T#nn-houn. 


Srhool mumr 






Prinripk‘8 of tcachini^ ,'i 

_ ^ ... Q 

The srhool program ami primary 


1 

oduratinn.: 





KOI KTH 

YEAH. 


Practice teaching 

Tttrin-htmrs. j 


Term -hours. 


Sociology " . 


lli'Uory of oducalion. . . 


Art and nKisic 


^^k)3oph}- of udur:Uit>ii 

1 

r> . 

Ekmientarv science methods. 

4 

p.syfdioiogy 


Physical education 





Elcf’tiws 


The suhjfcis in italics arc ariaiiffcd csiwcially to meet tlu> needs of 
tlie rural t('aeli«if. 'I'he electives include subjects of interest to rural 
t<'iu*li(*rs us follows: 


Torm hours. I 

(IttriuMToriiiinicH f; | F^hMnrntary «oie*iirr‘ mrthtu! 

Si’win^. (Mrh - Hi j Naluro Htudv 

. 12 ! SclaK>l garclenint? 

ramiliir('c.mnlra<liun 12 i Elementary ilaricall arc 


'Hk* pluoi' of iiuiuslriui Iminrhca in 
tMiut’utiun (; 


Term ours. 

-1 

4 

4 

8 

Poullry raiuirip 4 

Uoii8«‘ho!d fhrmistry 5 


The professional course dilfers but little from the last two years of 
I lu* leeuhu course* except t.hat- the* (*iil ire-work is pr<*scrila*d and in- 
cludes the ('qiiivalenl of all of the ])i’ofessional work given in the four 
\i*ais. ^ Industrial history in the* first ye'ur includes a raj)id survey of 
the social, economic, and indufitrial progivss in the United States. 
Kiiral sociology deals especially with the conditions of life in the coun- 
try and the re'lations of the rural population as n'garda their work, 
business welfare, conditions of living, and the social influences of com- 
niunity life in rural sections. The aim of the course^ is to give pros- 
IM'ctive , teachers a right understanding of country life and a proper 
attifiah* toward it. The course in school management and hygiene 
in the second year is especially adapted to tlie needs of the country 
t(*acher, and so is the course in rural-school problems and methods. 
In the latter course the relation of tlie rural school to the community 
and its possibilities as a social cent(*r are discussed. 

The Sfaif Normal School at Athevs, h^uus distinctly the problem 
of preparing teachers for rural work, as nearly 80' per cent of the 
graduates go into village or country schools. For, ljus reason the 
regular four-year course is arranged to give special preparation for 
country work. In the first year of the course elementary agricul- 
ture is required two hours a week for the entire, year. Domestic 
science and manual training are both given as elective subjects. In 
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the second year j)hysio"raphy is t hree hours a week for a half 

yeal*, followed by agricultural botany three liours a wt'ek. Domestic 
science and manual tr^iining are elective. In the i hJr^l v eMr eight 
hours a week of professional w’ork and tw() liours in the study of 
soils and in school gardening are required. In the fourth yc‘ar eight 
hours of professional work are recjuired. one hour of doniestir science, 
two hours for a half year in th^ study of field crops, two liours for a 
Ijalf year in nature study, and four hours for the (uitirc' ycuir in jirac- 
^ice teaching. Domestic* sciences and manual Irainiiig an^ elective in 
both of the^e years. In the fourth year twri hours a week for tlu‘ 
entire year may be elected in rural ('eonoinics and sociology, two 
hours in the conservation of natural n'sourec's. and two houns of 
poultry study. Through half of tlie fourth year a course in th(‘ 
organization apd management of schools is given. This course 
deals- primarily with the rurahs^hoo! (iiiestion. Practice teaching is 
given ill the normal elemtmtary school, in w liicli an ungraded room Is 
maiutained for the special benefit of rural teacliers. 

DEPARTMENTS OP RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Several State iiorniuls have esUihlislu^d d(‘])arl iiumiLs of rural educa- 
tion. Tlie normal scliools of Michigan, tlie Illinois Stale "Normal 
School at }^)mial, thfe Ki^ksville Normal School at Ivirksville, Mo., 
and five Wisconsin normal scliools are among tliose that ninintaiii 
such departments. A description of the department of the W(‘sterii 
State Normal School at Kalamazoo, Mich., will he given typical 
and suggestive. The department wius established wlien tlie school 
was organized in 1904. It originally offered a two-year course, 
requiring for entrance the completion of tlie eighth grade. The 
course now given covers four years, iivith tlie same entrance recjuire- 
• meqts. Advanced standing may bo given to slLdeiits who have 
completed one year or more in a regular high schiiolVlJaf at least one 
year must be spent at the normal school before gruduutioii. The 
course of the first three y^ars corresjMinds with the ordinary high- 
school co|irse, w^th Engli.sh, algebra, geography, biology, and ancient 
history in the first year; English, modern liistory, and an 

elective in science in tlie second year; and English, algebra and solid 
geometry, music, art, and English liistory or domestic economy in 
the third year. The fourth year’s work is almost wholly jirofessional. 
The subjects included are as followa, each being taught four hours a 
week for the number of w"e6ks indicated; Psychology, 12 weeks; i;du- 
cation, 24 weeks; American history, 24 weeks; civics and liistory of 
the Nation, 12 v:ei 
rural socjology^2 
12 weeks. 


jks; nature study, 18 weeks; agriculture, 18 weeks; 
wwk^,^rithmetic, 12 weeks; and practice teaching, 
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The 24 weeks of education are devoted to the principles of educa- 
tion, raethods of teaching, and school maMgemerlt. The practice* 
teiu’hing is in the. regular normal tAining School, with special work 
in ohservatioii in a public runii school located some distant* e away. 
Nature study deals particularly with things of interest in the rural 
home and on the farm. Agriculture includes a study of farm animals, 
soils, and farm crops. The -arithmetic, while including a review' of 
the entire subject, deals largely with problems bearing on farm life. 
Rural sociol(^y includes a study of the rural community and its 
.relation to the rural school. Music and art, given in the third year, 
consist largely of vocal music and drawing f(^r the rural schools. 
Students in the third and fourth years of the department arc organ- 
ized for'~?ruj)ploi]a>*iitary study in a rural sociology seminar. This 
seminar meets two afternoons each month and discusses the educa- . 
tional, social, and industrial life of rural communities. 

A department of rural-school education was established at the 
Kirksville (Mo.) Normal School in 1911, and is now in its second 
year. Students stacking admission to this (lei)artment must, as a 
minimum requirement, have eomi)leted tlu* equivafent of the (*ighth 
grade and l)c at least 1C years of age. The work covers 24 mciuths, 
a-ji^ui)on its completion students receive a certiticato good for two 
yeys in any rural school in the State. The subjecis included are 
jl^ollows, tlie figures indicating the number of terms in each course: 
Grammar and literature, C; farm accounts and business principles, 

1; advanced practical arithmetic, 1; algebra, 3; American history, 

3; government of State and Nation, 1 ; "physiology and sanitation, 

1; nature study and agriculture, 3; commercial, industrial, and 
physical geography (combined), 1; ruyal jife {^r^lems, rural- 
school organization and management, 2; rural-sehooG methods 
and observation in ^del rural school, 1 ; industria\ arts, 1 ; 
handwork, physical education, music, etc., 5. The work in agri- 
culture is a general-* course, including the study of farm crop^ soil 
management, and farm animals. Under physiology and sanitation 
partiyular attention is given to diseases of school cliildren apd the 
sanitation of tlio rural-school building. Rural life and problems 
consist of a general survey of the status of country life and the factors 
which foster or hinder rural progress. Observation is principally in 
the model rural' adiQol, maintained on the school grounds, to wliich 
children are transjKirted froiii the surrounding territory. ^ 




ISES FOR TRAOHERS OF RTTRAL SCHOOLS. 


One-year courses/ are offered for prospective teachers of rural 
schools in many istate normal schools. Detailed descriptions of a . 
few are given below. 

66477®— 13 3 . 
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TRAINING COURSES FOR RURAL TEACHERS. 

The State Normal School , Valleij City, N, Dak,, offers a'lO^ montW 
course for rural-school touchers m rocogiiition of the fact -that “the 
rural-school teacher hns conditiotis and probleius to confront tliat^ 
the grade teacher in town does not hAvc, * » ♦ Thc‘coms(* is 

administered by special instructors whose experience with rural 
schools entitles them to leadership un such work.” The work was 
begun in 1909, under sj)ecial authorization of the Stale legislature. 
Students completing the^ course receive a second-grade certificate 
valid in any counjy in the S.tate. The year is divided* into four 
terms, with the course arranged as follows: 

COURSE or STUDY. 



FAl.L. 

Hours 
]>rr « t-oK 

Read ing 

Geography 

Elementary agriculture . . 

United Stales historj' .... 

Singing 

Penmanship 

Phyeij^ culture. ,, 

WINTEH. 

Language and grammar . . 

Geography 

Elententary agriculture. . 

United States history 

Spelling 

Physical culture 

Elementary pedagogy 


jipr wock. 


Liinpuuge and grai Dinar . 5 

5 .Arithinelir 5 

5 Elementary agrirn him* 5 

5 I Elenumtary peilagogy, iiirliiding oh- 

5 servttfion..". 5 

3 ' Drawing. 5 

2 I Won! analysis. 3 

Physical eu Hun* 2 

4 

> SCMMEH 

0 I 

5 I Civics.. 5 


5 Uhv-siolog)' and hygiene.,... 5 

5 Arithmetic 5 

3 Elementary ]>c'dag()gy, including prac- 

2 lice 5 

5 , 




1 


V 


Elementary peda^op:}^ pven in this course includes school manage- 
ment and methods'of tenciiirig various subjects of the niral school. 
The instruction in all subjects contained. in the curriculum-deals not 
only with their subject matter, but^with the methods of teaching. 
The domestic science includes a short course which might bo given 
in the*rural school. It requires simple, inexpensive, and practical 
apparatus. 

* . Students to enter this one-year course must have completed the 
equivalent of the eighth grade of, the public schools and must be at 
le^t 17 years’ of age. • ^ . 

‘ The LewisUm {Idaho) State ^JNamal School has for the past three 
yean offered a^ne-year course fob rural teachers. The work is 
largely pi^fessional, and it is open* to any student yfho has completed 
the ninth grade of the public schools. It is open also to teachers 
who hold a second<*gfade certificate. The course includes reviews of 
subjects taught in^the public schools, generally known ^ the com- 
)ranches, and instruction in methods, of teaobing them in rural 
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schools; also professional courses* including rural sociolog};, rural- 
school management, rural arts and science, and, observation. The 
rund sociology" consists of a. study of the rural school in its relation 
to the niral community; the rural arts and science course includes 
the manual and industrial arts adapted tv rural schools, and elc- 
mentar}^ agriculture, school gardening, and nature study. Observa- 
tion is taken in a model rural school in which j>ractice t caviling is 
also required. The year is* divided into four quarters, according to 
the following outline; 

COURSE OK STUDY. 


* KIKST QUAHTEK. , ’ 

Honrs 
t>rr u-eok . 


Klcmcntary afe’icalOiri’. . . <> 

CivicH iiiut health 

Rural ait« ' - ♦> 

Kiiglifth u 

Eloctivr HubjeriH ^ 

>ECONl) gVARTEH. 

Klcinonlury ai;ricultiin' . t> 

Rural hygiene 3 

Rural arts b , 

EiiKlir^h b I 

KU'divo Hubjecte 5' 


TinUO (jrAKTElt. 

Hours 
per week. 


ElrnU’Utary nuTiruliuru 6 

ScIkhiI hy^itriH' 3 

Rural arts 6 

Enj^lish , 5 

KIcrtivp Hul)j(‘ctH 5 

ForitTU (JC AIITEU. 

Amoriran rural Hchwln ^ 6 

^^0tho(ls of tt’achiii^ riiral-Kchbol Hub- 

jecli’ - 6 

Oltsrrvatiou anil critieisius 5 

!'rinri]>lcw of tturhiiijx... 5 

IVactirc teaching 6 


; rndor the J^uojeet “American rural scliDols’’ are treated such 

i topics as rural-school ]>roblcms, the organization and adininistra- 

I tion of the school, its su)>port and supervision, the rural-school 

building, its architj^cture and sanitation, and s|)ccial subjects adaptr' 
able to' the rural-school course of stfidy. . Ilu* electives open to 
' students in .this course consist almost entin^l}* ot review courses in 
public-sqjH>ol arithmetic, geography, history, etc. 
is''' The East Carolina Tea-chers Training School, Creemille, N. Cl, 

I offers tw’o 1-ycar courses for teachers of rural schools. One is open 

? only to expcrienc(*d '‘teachers who hold a first or second grade cer- 

i tificate, and is Intended to give them a more thorough knowledge of 

j ^ the subjects taught in the public schools of the State, and to give a 
I correct idea of the methods wliieh have prov(*d most successful .in 

I teaciiing those subjects. The other course is offered because of “the 

j fact that a large number of young men and women go into rural 

schools eAch year to begin the work of tcacliing with no preparation 
other than that obtained in the liigh school, or in many coses only 
that obtained in the elementary schools/' and because of the belief 
^ “that a large number of these would^if an opportunity were offered, 
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take a one-year course that would give them a careful review of the 
subjects they must teach and some* training in. the best methods of 
teaching those subjects/' To be admitted to this course the candi- 
date must be at least 17 years of ago and must signify his intention 
to teach the following year. • 

The one-voar course ofTered to experieiuMvl teaelu'rs as follows, 
the hours indicated being the number jM*r we(*k: 


FI RUT TERM 


IIOUFR. 

A 

A 

•t 

4 

4 


Arithmoti<*. ; . . . . 

Literature ami (ompwilion. . 

United Staten history 

Geopraphy 

Pedapog) . . . . 

Music 

Drawing... . 2 Drawing. 

('coking. 

a* 

Special mothodnof tearhing- 

Arithinetic 

Ijangiiago ami roadiuu . . 

History and civicfC .... 

Elementary ccKiking. . 

Agriculture.. 


SKCOM; TKHM 

Arithmetic ’ 

Literature and rcadiim 

I nited Staten iiintory 

Personal h\ gi<‘nc and Haniiatioir. 

Pedagog)' — 

.Munir 




rmuu TKRM 
Hours. 


tlfrtUS 

Primary in<‘th(HlH 4 

S(htK)l inamigenioiii and h< luud law.. 2 

Munir . . 2 

Drawing 2 


Tho Other (mh-vear e.ourse is as follow.s: 


riRST TERM 


Hount. 

0 


Primary method.^ . 

Reading for gradon 2 

United Stateft history 4 

Sanitati(jn.....A 4 

Pedagogy r. 4 

Public-Bchool music, 2 

Drawing 2 


SECOND TER.M ^ 

J Tours. 

Arithmetic for graden 4 and 5 .... . 4 


Language and grammar. 
United Staten history. . . 

Geography 

Pedagogy 

Public-Bchool musi(v. . . . 
Drawing. *. . . 


THIRD TERM. 




I’uhlic-whool music. 

Drawing 2 


Hours Hours. 

Arithmetic for grades (1 and 7 ^ 4 \ Pedagogy. 4 

Reading, composition, and grammar. 4 

United States history and civics. ... 4 

Agriculture . 4 

Method B of teaching each subject are taughCwith the review of the 
subject itself. 

WINTER^ SPRING, AND SUMMER TERMS. 

An attempt to meet the needs of teachers in rural schools now in 
the .service id made by a^arge number of normal schools in winter, 
spring, aad summer terms, especially in summer terms, or in '^summer 
^It^ools'’ i^they are designated. In the Report of the Commissioner 
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of Etiucation for 1911 (Chap. XXX, Vol. II) is a detailed statement 
of the sumiruT schools lu*ld in 1911 and of the courses given in such 
schools^ as far as ihry rt'ported to the Bureau of Education. The 
list gives 477 suinmcr sediools hehl that year, of whicle number 83 
wore under the auspices of State normal schools. The courses given 
1>V the normal schools need not be repeated here, as complete infor- 
mation may be obtained front the commissioner’s report. Below is 
given a list of t lie Slate norninl se.hools in which courses were offered 
primarily for rural teachers. Following the list of State normal 
schools is given a list of special summer training schools for teachers, 
conducted under the aijs|)ic(*s of State departments of odueation. 
In the essentials ol their luitliorization and organization they are 
State nornml school courses. « 

State normal schooh offering vourscs for rural teoehers. 


.’illoand Trny, Alu. 


StaU? Nurmal SchfH»l.^, Jackson v it 

SUtc Norin'iftchtK)!, Conway, Ark. 

SuiUj.Norinnl Training ScbfM>l, Jlunljiiry, ('oiin. 

IlJiiini-j Smte Normal ScIukjIh iif CarlKUKlale, <'harla'*tnn, Dokall), .Macomb, and 
Nurmal. 

The Ii^tiiaaa Suuo Normal S(‘h(x>I ai Torre Haute. 

The Iowa State Tea<nierH College at Cc*(lar KuIIh. 

Th(* Kaiirta« Suite Normal ScIukiLh at Kuiporia ami llays. 

The Kentucky Suite Normal SchuJ.iaL Howling Cireen and Hichmoml, and the State 
Normal liu^tiiiUe fur Negroes at Frankfort. 

The Lniisianu Iiidu trial Iii.stitutCH at J^afayetto and RuHton. and the SUile Normal 
School lU Natchiioehe.'i. 

The Maine State Normal Scht.>ol3 at Tarmington. Fort Kent, Ciorham, Waahiugtoll, 
and Prciiique Iyh\nd. 

HyaniiLy Nor nail SeluMjl, Massaehuwtt.'^. 

The Michigan Suite Normal SehiwlBat Mi^it Pleasant and, Ypnilanli. 

The Duluth, Mankato, Morehead, St. Cloud, and Winona State Normal Schooln, 
Minne^H^ta. 

Tlio Cape (lirardeau, Kirksvillc, Maryville, Springliold, atid Warrom»burg State 
Normal Si'liooln, MiiSHouri. , ^ 

Montana Stale Normal College at Dillon. 

The Chad foil. Kearney, Peru, and Wayne State Normal ScIkkiIh, Nehra«ka. 

The New Mexico Normal I'niverHity at Has Vegas aqil the State Normal Sehot)l at 
Silver (.’ity. 

The SUiU) Normal SeluKil at Cortland, N. Y. » . v - 

The EastVarolina Teachers Training School, Greenville, N. C. 

ThoMayville. Valley City, and Ellcndale State Normal Schools of North Dakota. 

State formal College, Athens, Ohio. 

The Ada, Alva, Etlniond, and Tahlequah State Normal Schools of Oltlahoma, _ 

The West Chester State Normal School', Pennsylvania, ^ 

Winthrop Normal College, Rock Jlill, 9 , C. 

The Aberdeen State Normal and Industrial School, ^uth Dakota. 

The Canton, Commerce, Denton, Huntsville, and San Marcos State Normal Schools, 
Texas, 

The Johnson State Normal School, Vermont, , 

Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, and Winchester State Normal Schools; and Hampton 
Institute, and the Petersburg Normal School for Negroes, Virginia. 
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Bellingham, QUney, and BBenabuig State Normal Schools, Washington. 

The Athena State Normal School, West Virginia. 

TRie La CYoese, Oshkosh, Platte ville, River Falls, Stevenfl Point, Superior, Wliite- 
water, and Milwaukee State Normal Schools, Wisconsin. 

SwnvMr ichools under the taanagement of State departments of education, u hich include 
in their courses special uvrk for rural teachers. 


The Birmingham Summer Training School for Teachers and the Mobile (bunty 
Teachers’ Vacation Training School, Ala. 

Florida Normal Institute, Madison; Teachers’ Summer Training S< hool. Tallaliassee, 0 
Teachers’ Summer Training School for N^roea. Tallahaseiee, Fla. 

Boise^ State Summer School, Pocatello State Summer Normal School, Sand Point 
State Summer Normal School, Idaho. 

The Teachers’ Continuation School of Allegany County, at Frostburg; the Mountain 
Lake Park Summer School, Mounluin Lake; Garrett Comity Summer SchiHil 
Oakland, Md. , . ’ 

The County Teachers’ Training Schools at Aitkin, Alexandria, Ajg>le, Austin, Bi*n- 
eon, Cambridge, Fairfax, Fairmont, Grand Rapids, Ix)Dg Prairie, Marshall, Milaca, 
Montevideo, Orton ville, ^ark Rapids, Pipestone, Re<i I^ke Falls, Roseau, St. Peter, 
Shakopee, Tyler, Walker, Waseca, Willmar, Windom, and Worthington, Minn. 

The State Junior Normal Schools, located at Alliance, Alma, Broken Bow, Geneva, 
McCook, North Platte, O’Neill, and Valentine, Nebr. 

North Carolina Summer School for Negro Teachers. Greensboro, (\ 

The Caas' County Teachers’ Trainiug School, Fargo; the Logon ‘(bunty Teachers’ 
Training School, Napoleon, N. Dak. 

Teachers’ Summer Normal School, Greenville, Ohio. 

Lycoming County Normal School, Muncy, Pa. 

The Texas summer normal sc'hools at Albany, Alpine,* Ballinger. Brownwood, Clar- 
endon. Cleburne, Comanche. Corpus Christ i. Corsicana, Dallas, Decatur, Green - 

. ville, Groeabeck, Hillsboro, Houston, Kerr^-illc. Killeen, Kirbyville, LamesiU 
Lometa, McKinney. Meridian, Mineola. Mount Pleasant. Navasota, New Boston, 
Nocona, Paris. Pecos, Port I>avaca, Pritchett. San Antonio, Sherman, Timps^m, 
Weatherford, Weimar, and Yoakum, for whites; and at Breham, Bryan, Dallas. 
Gilmar, Giwnville, Livingston. Luling, Marsliall, Palestine. Port Arthur, S»m 
Augustine, Seqtiin, Somerville. Teague, Texarkana, and VTiarton, for negroes. 

State Summer School for Elementary School Teachers, Rutland, Vt. 

Seaside Normal, Newport News, State Summer Institutes at Emory and Martins- 
'ville, and the Summer Normal School for Negroes, Danville. Va. 

Centralia, Montensana, Olympia, and Seattle Summer Normal Schools, Wash. 

The State Summer School for Negroes, at Institute, W. Va. 

The County Training Schools at Eau Claire, Janesville, Monroe, New London, Reeds- 
buig, Richland, Viroqua, and Oconto, Wis. 


WOBK IN SOCIOLOGICAL CLUBS OB OTHER CLUBS FOR TRB 
ST’UDY OP COUNTRY LIFE PROBLEMS. 


There appears to be a steadily increasing belief ,thBt a rural teacher, 
tb make her school of the greatest possible service, should know inti- * 
niRtely the p^ple of her district and the social, religious, and eco- 
oomic conditions under which they live. It .is believed that this 
information can come only from a definite systematic study of the 
dktrict. Most teachers do not know how to make such a study. 
Uf howevoTi the teacher has assisted in some sort of a sociological 
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study during hor normal course, will have receded not only gen- 
eral infonnation on social^ and economic conditions, but will also 
have a guide to Assist her in similat work when thrown upon her own 
resources as a country-school teacher. M^y normal schools have 
introduced courses in rural sociology, for tlie purpose of interesting 
teachers in rural conditions, set that when they become country 
teachers their interest in their children will include not only their 
work and life inside of the schoolhouse, but their broader life^ of the 
outside world. The same end is sought by the sociological seminar, 
given as a part of the course for rural teachers at the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) State Normal School, mentioned above, and in the Georgia 
Club of the State Normal School at Athens, Ga. The work of the 
latter is especially notewoHhy. President E. G Branson, who estab- 
-^lished the club and has given a grCat deal of his time and attention 
to its development, describes it and its work as follows: 

This dub is romi)oeHHl of 1-11 volunteers ]rom the faculty and (rtudent body. Spare 
time is used by individuals and county proups for work upon special choeen topics; 
«nd one hou^ each week is piven to club diflcussions. 

For two years the dub has been studying the N-arious pha«*» and problems of popu-- 
lation. iiprioulture, m;inufacturinp. wealth and taxation, farm ownership and tenancy, 
public roads, public sanitation. ('<Hij>erative farm ontc^rj^risp, srhools and churches in 
Georpiu. The State has been passing under seardiing review as a whole, and in detail 
county hy county. Ever>^ step of the way Georgia is oomparod with the otlier 
States of the Fnion and ranked accordingly. Rut aU»o her gains anti loeees, between 
1900 and 1910, are exhibited in a 10-yeiir balance sheet. 

Meanwhile the various student groups have been working out similar balance 
slieets for their home aiunlies, each county being ranked among the other counties 
of the State in all the partiotilars govertHi in the dub «tudii>s These bare facU are 
then translate<l into simple running narratives for easy reading bv the wa>daring man 
hark in the home counties. Thirty-six such county surveys have thus far been given 
to the public. They embody facti* and well-considered conclusions. The club be- 
lieves that fat'ts without opinions are usidess, and that oi)inions without facta are 
impertinent and misdiievous. 

/ ransacking the census returns, the reports of the State hou*« offi- 

cials, the county tax d^ests, ihe grand jur\^ presentments, the minutes of the church 
associations, ilic section diyXu¥>rgiu in the schooUibniry, and every other available 
source of authoritaUvo'.mf^ftpiitian.^ ^ 

Moat of the atudeiiU A^eounfr^^ bred and usually know their home countiee Uiot- 
oughly; but wkeiti llim^tudy the drift of affairs and events during a 10-ycar interval, 
and check the cuaj/wis, thty are brought face to face with causes, conditions, and 
ooneequencos wT^insnaall, definite, well-known arcas^ 

The diflcoverf^ challenge interest and com^m like a bugle blast. A sehac of civic 
and social responsibility stirs in them. They hear the call to ser\-ice in the country- 
side,' to service within the walls of their i^hoolrooms aild far beyoiid it. All of these 
youi^ people will be teachers, but few of them will be teachera merely; they will be 
leaders as well, in alT worthy community onterprisee. 'The rising tide of patx^tic 
^ fever and fer\ or in the Oeotgia Club is a large asset for the school and for Georgia in 
the future. Clear thinking in economics and sociology in our schools is too often like 
sunshine in Winter— full of light ^d freezing. But accurate, definite knowledge 
about one's own h(^e and peop^ ia tonic and quickening to the civic sense- ‘■It is 
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fun of light and life. It ia a concrete, direct approach to the formal studies of era- • 
nomics and sociology in our colleges and universities. ^ 

The brief economic and social jurvey^ of the counties are first sent to alert, intelli- 
gent men And women at home for verification and for such additional infomuitioQ os 
will make the reports full and fair. When the report has thus been o^jgjbiiulwl by 
the home folks themselves, the club group speedily advertises the fact that tlie county 
has been reviewed before the club and that the report is ready to be mailed out upon 
call. As a rule the affiliated member of the club, the nonresident honorary meraber 
in the county renewed, writes for it, assumes the paternity of it, and gives it to the 
public through the county newspapers and in his round of duties and addresses. 

. The affiliated members are strong, brave souls — judges, preacdiers, teacliers and 
school officials, legblators, and business men — whom the club in the two years of its 
work has come to. know as being genuinely and generously concerned with the prob- 
lems of commuijity uplift. The affiliated meraber is a center of active influence in 
behalf of better roadq, better public health, better schools, and' better churches 
With his fist around the essential facts of community life, he has reasons plentiful a.s 
blackberries for his campaign in behalf of rural uplift. He knows that nothing dies 
so quickly as social enthusiasm, unless it be informed by vital facts that convince the 
" sober, second sense of a community. 

The syllabus of club studies is being shaped into textbook form, eo that other schools 
in Georgia or in other States may make 'similar studies. Public education of 
Bortrif it be worth the name, ia an agency of social uplift; but only a study of life con- 
ditions themselves will disclose the obstacles and the opportunities. The State Nor- 
mal School considers that as a public institution its duty is to know* thoroughly the 
State it was created to serve. The authorities .believe tliat the school can not serve 
Georgia effectively without knowing intimately the problems to be solved. Ami »» 
the work of the school has been a steady advance upon the economic and social con- 
ditions and demands of the State, a saner consideration of means and ends„ and a 
better adjustment day by day to the realities of life in Georgia. 

The training for teachers in this school includes aJjso courses in the 
home-making arts and sciences, in nature study, school ganleniHg, and 
agriculture, in manuaUraining, the arts and crafts, pltysiral culture, 
and in outdoor plays and games, ^1 designed especially for the 
/country teacher. 

MOBEX. BUBAL SCHOOLS. 

Othet normal schools, while not making a distinction botw<^n the 
course of study offered for provspcctive rural teachers and for others, 
do recognize that the practice work should be different and they pro- 
vide model rural scliools,^' both for observation and for practice 
teaching. Three sorts of such schools are provided,,. The first is a 
sin^e ungraded room in the regular normafl practice school, set apart 
"^th pupils of all stages of advancement, from the first to the eighth 
year. This ungraded room has conditions more like the country 
school than the ordinary gra^ded room in the practice school, but the 
conditions arc for fronv being t 3 rpical of the rural school. The 
normal graduate who has had such practice teaching is better able 
to classify and g^up his pupils and to arrange a working program 
for the country school; but he has had nothing to assist hi^ in the 
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to the practice school, but the school when reache(t"^a real rural 
school. For an example of a normal with this arra^ement the 
North Adams (Mass.) State Normal School may be selected: This 
institution offers no special course for rural teachers, but does offer 
elective work in agriculture and domestic science. The regular 
courses pursued by all students include professional courses in edu- 
cation and methods of teaching and courses in nature studv, cook- 
ings sewing, sanitation, music, drawing, child study, and social 
economy. Practice teaching is required four hours a week for one 
and a half years. The normal school maintains throe practice schools. 
One is a city graded school located on the campus; another is a two- 
room school in a neighboring iniU village •with four grades in each 
room. The third is a distinctively rural school located in a farming 
community. All students are given practice in the methods of 
te^hing the various subjects in the elementary school curriculum in 
the graded practice school on the campus. Those preparing for rural 
work acquire their training experience in school management in the 
rural practice school. Similar practice schools are m a inlawed by, 
the State normal schools at Terre Haute, Ind.; Johnson, Vt. ; La 
Crosse and Wliitewater, Wis.; Nornuvl, 111.; Salem, Mass.; and by 
' other normal schools. 
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SUMMARY OF RURAI COURSES IN STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The Bureau of Education recently asked every State normal school 
in the Unito<l Stales for a statement regarding its special work done 
in preparation for toaidiing in country schools. Following is a digest 
of the answers received. Eomo of these institutions, it will bo seen, 
uiTer no prohvssional coursi's in (uiucation espindally adapted to rural 
toH(‘hing, hut do offer covm|es in agncultun^, homo economics, and 
kindred subjects of espec^W^vmliie to the rural teacher. Wherever 
such cours("s arc nientioiKMl in tlu^ following paragraphs reference is 
made, only to courses in these subjects espec.hdly adapted to rural 
Work. Other nonjial schools giv(» hut one normal course for all 
teachers, wlu'thor they are pre^paring for urban or rural schools, but 
maintain a iuo<lel rural school for ol>sorvation and practice for the 
prospective coiyitry teacher. Only the schools reporting to the 
bureau in answer to tlie special inquiry are contained in the digest, 
riioso offeiing no W’ork for rural teachers areomitted. jVmong the, 
State normal schools for n(*grocs there are many giving courses in 
agriculture, manual training, home econoinie.s, and like studies, hut 
only two, Tuskeg(V Institute (Ala.) and Hampton Institute^ (Va.) 
are making any st'rious attempt to train teachers especially for 
country schools and in any way different from the training offered 
for t own or city scliools. The normal departments of both of these 
institutions are directed immarily to prepare rural teachers. Both 
in-stitutions give training in agriculture and other rural industries, 
in rural sociology and r\iral school methods arid management. In^ 
both practice in general methods Ls given in the gradwl normal 
training school. Tuskegoc s/nds its teachers to several t>T)icol 
rural schools in the neighboring territory for speci'^1 observation and 
practice in rural methods. Hampton maintains %n ungraded room ^ 
in the normal training school and supph'ments the practice given m 
4his room mth observation in selected country scluxJs and a 
amount of practice teacliing. 

RURAL OOUBSEB IN THE STATE \NORHAL SCHOOLS AT THE 

PLACES NAKED. 


^ Jacksonville^ Ain . — The entire course is arranged in some measure 
to moot the needs of rural teachers, os 4 he ipajority of graduates 
teach for a time at least in rural schools. A^culture is taught in 
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all Alabama normal schools, as it is roquire<l by law to be taught in 
all public schools of^he State. Tho Jacksonville normal offers 
special courses in agriculture, ' manual training, home economics, 
sanitatiop, and nature study. Tho manual training includes work 
that can bo done in rural schools, such as making rag and shuck mats, 
etc. A summer course is given, designed primarily for rural teachers 
desiring to take examination for a State certilicuto. A rural ])rac- 
tico school was op».iied at the beginning of tho present year. 

Convxiyy Ark . — One of the regular courses is a ^‘four-year science 
course,’^ which includes as required work the ordinary natural and 
physical sciences and two }’ears^ work in agriculture and education. 
Under “education^^ duAig one term is given “rural school methods.”'^ 
Special f^hort courses for rural teachers are given in the spring ami 
summer. The spring term is three months in length, the summer 
term six woek^. 

San Diego, Col . — No special course for rural teachers is given 
♦except 60 hours^ work in elementary agriculture. Courses in liome 
economics, sanitation, and manual training are in part applicable 
to the rural school. The institution is equipped with a lath house, 
school garden, and experimental plot. 

San Jose, Cat . — But one regular normal course is given. This 
includt^ some work in agriculture, home economics, and manual 
training. Probably 90 per cent of the graduate's teacJi their first 
term or two in rural schools. The adniinlst ration of all courst's is 
to some extent modified by tliis fact. ^ 

Ounnisony Colo . — The school is intended especially for rural teach- 
ers. The course includes nature study, agriculture, school gardening, 
the natural and physical sciences, and domestic science and art. A . 
special course in cooking for elementary schools is offered. 

Athenh, Ga . — The regular courses are arranged to fit for rural 
schools, as the majority of graduates go to the country to teach. 
Agriculture is required of all students for two hours a wTok for three 
years. Physiography, botany, and entomolog}", with special refer- 
ence to agriculture, are required four hours a week for one year. 
Domestic science, manual arts, and rural economics arc elective sub- 
jects. Rural sociolog}' is studied through the Georgia Club, the 
work of which is de^ribed on page 23 of this bulletin’. 

MiUedgeviUe, The majority of graduates of this school also 
go into country schools, so that in required and elective work there 
is special reference to preparation for rural teaching. Agriculture 
and botany are given five hours a week in the first year, floriculture 
three hours a week for one term in the second year, and agriculture 
and nature study two hours a week in the senior year. Elective 
work is given in domestic science and manual arts. 
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Album f Idaho, A one-year course for rural teachers was given 
first in 1911, graduating five pupils in June, 1912. Eighth-grade 
gra<luation is required for entrance upon the work of the course. 
Lpon its completion the student receives ^ five-year State certificate, 
good in any rural school in the State. Ki trance to the academic 
department of the normal requires the con.oletion of the eighth 
grade also, hut for admission to the regular tv >-vear nonnal course 
the completion of the academic department or of a full four-year 
high-school course is required. The one-year course for rural teach- 
ers includes common-school subjects, with special, reference to meth- 
ods of teaching, agriculture, manual training, rural hygjepe and school 
h\ gicne, I’ural-school management, school law, observation, aqd prac- 
ti(*e teaching. A special course in cooking is given for rural scltool 
teachers, including the methods of teaching cooking in the rural 
school. ' 

Leimuton, Idaho . — A one-year course is given for rural teachers. 
Tills coui-se is described on page 18 of this bulletin. 

I.hKalb, III.— In a four-year academic or preparatory course, elec- 
tive work is offered as follows: Two years in elementaiy agriculture, ' 
one year in manual training, two-thirds of a year in a study of foods. 

In the summer school, courses are given in agriculture apdl|» the 
“State coui'se of study.” 

Normal, //f.— Special work for prospeclive rural teachers was given 
for the first time in 1911-12. It iiir ’iides a two-year course for per- 
sons who have completed the eighth grade of the' public schools, and 
a one-year course for those who have completed two years of high- 
school Work.# The two-}’ear course includes common-school subjects, 
witl) lofcrcnce to methods of teaching, household science, agriculture, 
nature stud}', sanitation, country-school organization and manage- 
ment, principles of teaching, country-school methods, and problems 
of country life. The one-year course is the same abridged. A one- 
teacher country school 3 miles from the normal school is used for 
observation. In the summer school, courses for rural teachers are 
given in ‘ ‘ country-sch<H)l teaching,” rural sociology, nature study, 
and agriculture, 

^ Ferre Haute ^ ItuI, No special course is given for rural teachers, 
but students in the regular tw'o-year normal course who are preparing - 
for country work have observation and six weeks' practice teaching 
m a typical rural school maintained 1^ the normal school 6 miles in 
the country, , ‘ ^ 

Emporia, Aa7w.--Special work has been offered for rural teachers ' 
for four years. A department of rural education was oegwized in 
1911. In this department courses are given in rural-school methods 
a^d mao^ment and in rural hygiene for students in the elementary 
or secondaiy nonx^ ooursesi and in county aupprviai^S!^ iSSf 
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sociology for ailvanced students. A student completing the high- 
school course given by the school, provided he hns completed satis- 
factorily courses in agriculture and manual training or domestic- 
science and the courses in rural-school method# and management and 
in rural hygiene, receives .a special certificate from the department of 
rural education. A model rural school is main’taiiuHl during the 
spring and summer terms. 

Ilays^ Kans, — A four-year secondary or pr(*paratory course is 
offere<l, followed by the two-year n'gular normal course. In this 
preparatory course agriculture and agricultural sciences and a coui-se 
in rural-school management and scliool law an* required. A model 
rural school is maintained on the campus, when* preparatory and 
first-year' normal students an* re(jiiin‘(l to spend fortr houi*s in* 
observation. 

Bowling Green , K\j . — About SO per cent of tlu* students of this 
institution become rural teachers. A preparatory (‘^)ui-s(‘ especially 
for rural teachers is offered, and in preparation for (deinentary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced (-ertilicat(*s special courses for rural teachers * 
parallel the other normal courses. The preparatory course covers 
one year, and, in addition ih eoinrnon-school studios, includes nature * 
study, tlieory and practice of teaching, and observ’ati(Ui. The ele- 
mentary certificate course* requires one year for completion. In it 
are included, besides common-school sul)je(*ts, psychology, pedagog}', 
agriculture, manual training, domestic economy, and ‘"^rural-life 
problems. Graduates receive, a State certificate valid for two 
years. The iiitermediate course may be comp/leted in one year of 
46 weeks.-* It includes high-school subjects, agricult ufe, and pe<la- 
gogy. A State certificate valid for four ycai-s is given upon its com- 
pletion. n^he advanced (rertificate course loads to a life eertificute. 
The work may be completed in on(^ year of 46 weeks, and is a con- 
tinuation of the studies of the intermediate course. A detailed out- 
line of the courses given for rural teachers is includ^»d in a recent 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education.* ^ 

Richmond j Ky. — A rural teachers' course is. offered as a special 
course. Students enroll in the elementary, intermediate, or advanced 
State certificate courses, and take as major subjects work in agricul- 
ture, rural-school problems, rural-life problems, nature study, domes- 
tic economy, and manual arts. State certificates are granted on the 
completion of such courses. 

Nalchiiocltes^ La. — Sp*hcial courses were added for rural teaolicrs 
at the commencement of the school year beginning July 1, 1912. 
To enter the first-year class, candidafcee must have completed the 
eqiii^ent of the eighth grade of the LoimHtana school. In the first 

• tBulSstla, 1013, Ka 1.— A comw of study for the preperetlou of ntrel school teechen In nntun study, 
ft^oulttot, itnitary seietne, iAd applied chsmlstzy. 
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year, elective work is offered in industrial geography and agriculture; 
yi the second year in agriculture, manual training, and domestic 
science; in the third year in farm arithmetic, rural economics, manual 
training, domestic scieni;e; and iirthc fourth year in hygifene and 
sanitation, farm mechanics, school gardening, domestic science, 
rural school organization, and rural sociology. In the ten weeks of 
summer school, courses are given in common-school subjects and 
methods of teaching; and in agricultur*, "Louisiana school prob- 
lems,” and rural school management.. ' * - 

Fori KeiU, Me . — This school "was established to meet tHe' special 
needs of Madawaska territory, where the inhabitants are largely 
Frencli. “The aim of the school is so to perfect tliose who attend it 
ip reading, writing, and speaking Knglisli that they may teach. the" 
language intelligently in t!ie schools of Madawaska territory.” A 
three-year course is given whicli inidudes agriculture and domestic 
science. The graduates |dl teach in small country schools, and the 
course is arranged in yiew of that fact. 

North Adams, Mass . — Students preparing for rural wdrk,, take 
the same general course as others. It includes Hork m school gar- * 
dening and elementary agriculture. The equivalent of four hours a 
week for two yours in practice teaching is r^uired. The school 
maintains two rural practice schools, one in a country mill village, 
t!ie other in an agricultural section. 

Salem, Mass . — No special course is given for rural teachers. 
However, a model one-teacher rural school is maintained by the 
institution, in whicli ekeh senior is required to teach one week. It 
is located several miles from the normal. 

■Kalamazoo, Mich . — A department of rural education is m^Lin- 
tained. Its w^ork is described on page 16 of this bulletin. j 

Mar(^uett€, Mich . — A * ‘‘rural school certificate course” covering 
two and one- third years is given. It includes the commonrschool 
subjects, witli special reference' to .teaching; and algebra, botany, 
physics, agriculture, psychology, school management, civics, ^ 

school laws, observation and practice teaching. Part of the wdtk 
may be taken in the summer scliool, so that the course may be fin- ! 
ished in two years by including work in two summer terms. Gradu- ' 
ates receive a certificate valid for three years in any school of one or 
two teachers. For admission tlie candidate must have completed 
the equivalent of the eighth grade of the public-school system. 

M<mnt PleasaiU, Mich. — Two special rural courses are given, ssi 
elementaty and advanced. The contents of the elementary course, 
the entrance and graduation requirements, and the rules governing 
its administjration are about the same as for the Marquette rural 


course. The advanced cou^ requires two years for its completion 
after tUe completion of the elementaiy course or of two years’ wc^rk 
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in a standard high scliool. The course includes -academic subjects, 
psychology, pedagogy*, methods of teacliing, sanifation and hygiene, 
and agriculture. Graduates receive a State certificate valid for five 
years in any schools not employing over three teacheu’s. 

YpsilunHf Mich. A sj)ccial rural school certificat(^ course is 
given, requiring for entrance the completion of two veal's of iugli 
school work. Graduates receive tlm State certificate valid for ihree 
years in schools of one and two teachers. Tlie course consists of one 
year oT profe.ssional study, including reviews and inetliods <»f leach- 
ing common-school subjects. 

A\ ihCfUdf Afijnn . — Tho suininer term ot ten'Nj^(‘ks is (h^signetl 
t^ipecially for rural tea<diers. ('ourses -are given in common-scho(»l 
subjects with reference to methods of teacldng, psychology, pedagogy, 
agriculture, social science, and rural scliool management. A niochi 
ungraded room, taiiglit by an expert rural teaclu'r, and a primary 
room and a grammar room, taught also by 'expert teachers, are 
maintainc<i. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo . — A two-year ; course for rural teachers was 
organized m January, 1911. Students may enter upon the com- 
pletion of the eighth grade of the pubbe schools. Gradimtes recedve 
a State certificate valid for two years in any rural schools in the 
State. The course includes the pedagogx' of the eonimon branches, 
the Missouri course of study, agriculture, (bmestie science, manual 
training,* and rural school methods and managcimmt . In the regular 
normal course, electives arobffered, in the pedagogx" of the common 
branches, the supervision of country scdiools, agrieultufe, manual 
training, home economics, nature study, and country life and 
problems.^’ 

Kirksville, Mo . — A s})ceial two-year (^uino is given for rural 
teachers. Tho institution maintains a model rural school on tho 
campus. The rural courses tuul the model school are de^scribed on 
pages 17 and 

Maryville, Mo .- — A ‘‘common school certificate” course in special 
preparation for rural work is given. It is open to graduates of the 
eighth grade and requires two years for completion. Besides the 
common branches and methods, courses are given in agriculture, 
manual training, elementary psychology, rural school •managoinent, 
and rural teaching. 

Kearney f Nebr . — ^An * ^elementary State certificate’^ is given at 
the completion ^a^four-year **olementary course, ” in whicli all tho 
professional training given is in the last year. Observation, rural 
sohool methods, and agriculture are required in tho course. For 
one term there is maintained a ^‘model rural school copsisting of 
about 28 or 30 children representing all ^des in a mixed sohool” 
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uiultT th(^ (iinHition of an expert rural teaclior. Tlie suiuiuer term 
is amin^"(‘(i especially for rural teachers. 

Rockporiy A. V . — A special rural school course was authorizecl 
1)V th(‘ State (iepannif'nt of education’ early in 1912. The course is 
one y(*ar in len<j;th.' Graduates will receive a certilicate valid for 10 
years in any rural scliool in the Stat(‘, Tlie nujuin'ments for ad- 
mission ar(‘ the same as for tlie n*^nilar normal coursi*; that is, a 
enmplrte four-vear hi^di-school course. The course for runil teachers 
is ns follows: l’syclioIo<^yj ](}() jM^riods; school economv >*ud rural 
school organization, 40; methods of teachin^^ common hnmches, 440; 
luerliods of vocal music, SO; UK'thods of nature study and tdiuiientary 
science, 100: methods of drawin^^ and ehuuentary liandwoxk, 120; 
methods of jiliysical trainiir^^, 80; ])eniimnshij), 40; obseiYuition and 
])raetic(', 200. 

Corihindy.S, Y . So course especially for tin* tf'acluT of the nirtil 
elcnuMitarv school Ls ^dven, hut two a<?ricultural courses are ofTered, 
^luduation from (other entitling the ^rrduate to a life certilicate to 
U'Mch a^ndcuUure and allied sciences in* the |)ublic schools of the 
Stat(‘. Oiu? is a two-year, the oiIku’ a one-year cours(\ Tlu* one- 
year (‘ourse Ls wholly a^M*icultuiv and allied sciences; the two-year 
coui*s(* includes in addition eiiuciition, stdiool economy, obst^rvuition, 
cnd’practice teachin^^. 

Greenville^ A. C. IVo sp('cia^on e-year courses for rural teachers 
are ^dven, om* for t(‘aciu‘rs holdmg certifioat(‘S, the other for p(‘rsons 
who linve not tau^dit. They are (h'seribi'd in 'full on pape 19. 

\illey Oifijy N. t)nk . — A onc'-year special course for rural teachers 
given by this scjiool is fully d(*scribed on j>age IS. 

Okkihopia.— niQ bourse of study in tlie six State normal schools 
is ])r<*scrib(‘d by the State board ol education, and is the sanu^ in 
all. Agriculture, maimul training, and doim^stic science afe H'quired 
for graduation. A s]>('cial course* for rural teach (»rs tw'o years in 
length has hvm recoihmended for ad()|)tion by the council of normal 
presidents. V 

I e Tins ijlveiuiit. Ry the n^viscul cod' adopted December 30, 1910, 
all State nornial schools of Pennsylvania offer the Same course of 
stut(y. It is four y(>urs in huigth and nn^uires for admission to the 
first year ‘the coiU])letiou of two years of high-school work. As 
many graduates teach in country schools, the course is aminged 
in part to pivpan^ for rural teaching. Agriculture, nature study, 
and manual training or domestic lienee are requimd in the fourth 
year. 

The. Clarion (Pa.) Normal School gives, in addition to the State 
course, a sjwKiial winter term and a spring term course each of three 
mpnths’ duration. These are especially for rural teachers and 
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include courses in methods of teaching, scliool mana^eraont, school 
law, school hypeiH^ agriculture, and rural sociology. 

Rock Ililif S, C-~So special rural courses are given, but the 
regular four-ycair course contains work in agriculture, nature study, 
home economics, sanitation, and iminual training, A modtd rural 
school is inaintain(‘(l for obscn’ntion. This school and its work an* 
described on ])ag<* 25. A siiiunu*r School in large nieasun* for rural 
teachei*s is maintained with coiirs<*s in agricultiiix*, domestic economy, 
and rural etlucation. 

SyrinrifieUi, S. Dak. — The n*giilar courses are arranged t^])n pan' 
for rural teaching. An (d(‘m<*ntary course o])(*n to eighth-gradt* 
gnuluates contains as required suhj(*cts: Agriciiltun*, nature study, 
methods of teaching common branches, and practuy*. teaching. 
Stiuh*nts complel ing this course receive s(*cond*grade State e(*rtillcates. 

Aberdeen^ S. Dak.j-^X two-year el(*ijientary course jiriinarily to 
prepare for rural teaching is giv(*n, operf'to eighth-gmde graduates. 
Agriculture, methods of t(*aching, the State course of study,’’ and 
practice teaching are included. , 

Tennessee. — Tlu* three Static normal schools, established by act 


of the legislature in 1909, give an academic cours<* requii'ing four 
years for conipl(*tion. It is int(‘ndcd to prepan* teachers for rural 
elementary schools. It includes the academic subjects found ui 
thefeurse of study pn*scribed for approved high schools of the first 
class, and in addition courses an.^ required in j)syc1iology, school 
management, history of education, general and speeial methods, and 
observation and practice teachr g. Courses in agricultun*, liomo 
economics, and manual tniining, are also included. Graduation 
entitles the candidate to admission to the n*gular normal course 
and to a State teacher’s ‘certificate valid in any elementary school 
in the State. 


Texas » — All State normal schools give the same courses. Begin- 
ning in 8t‘pteinb(*r (1912) tiio Honnal schools of Texas dfler five 
distinct courses of study, tlie student^ choosing the. course rather 
than elective subjects. One of these is designed to prepare teacli- 
ers of agriculture and principals of rural high schools. 

Johnson^ Vt.—The regular course, in view of the fact that many 
students become rural teacliers, contains courses in agriculture, 
domestic science, and professional subjects adapted in some meas- 
ure to the needs of the rural school.’ Practice is given in a ono- 
room rural school in the neighborhood of the normal school. 

Harrisonburg y Va. — The four-year regular normal course contains 
subjects in special preparation for rural work. They are described 
on page 14. In addition a two-year course in ^^industrial arts’’ is 
offered. It includes courses in rqral school problems, rural sociology, 
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home economics, acwinj):, cooking, agriculture, and ganloiiing, in addi- 
tion to other general professional courses. If is designed to fit especi- 
ally for tjie supervisioti of industrial subjects, incliniing agriculture, 
in airai schools. The completion yf a^full high-scdiooi course is 
required for (Mitrance. A one-yoar elementary ceiWificate C(mrse 
is giv(‘ii, leading to the State elementary certificate. The course is 
arrang(ai for rural ttaiclu^rs and (‘ontains courses hi rural (‘ducation 
and in agriculture, nature study, manual training, and methods of 
teaching. For entrance the completipn of a four-year iiigh-scliooi 
course is required. Pros])ective rural t(uicliers observe and practice 
iif several nearby typical country^ schools. 

jldlinghim, Wa.s7o -See page 12. 

(//fcncy, Uy/,s7l* — Coursoj^ for ruval teachers are offered in the regular- 
four-y(‘ur course as follows: Rupd school J)edagogy', rural .school 
sociology, rural school methods, agriculture, home economies, sani- 
tation, and a general eoiirse onnirai scho<d problems. .Four country 
schools are us<*d for observation. These courses are offered during 
the summer term as well as the regular school year, 

hive of the eight State normals give a two-year course 
to train teacluu's for ruraf schools, namely; La Crosse, O.shkosh, River 
ludls, Stevens Point; and Wliitewater. The course is equivalent to 
that given in the county training schools described on ptige 36. For 
onjmnco, the candidate must be a graduate of the eighth grade or its 
equivalent. A person wlio has comideted two years of liigh-school 
wo^ may coni])let(? the niral coucse in orse year. The work of tlio 
first year inclmh^s 40 weeks in geography, Knglish, arithmetic, ani 
general science, and 20 weeks in spcdling and penmansliip, and in 
manual training or domestic science. The second year Iuls 40 weeks 
in economies (including history land civics), English, drawing and 
music, agriculture, and pedagogy. The course in pedrgogy includes 
observation and practice. Graduates receive certificates valid for 
tlu-ee years in any country school or. State gradedSschool. The 
La Crosse, Oshkosh, and Whitewater f^ehools have country schools 
for practice and observation within easy walkiug distance from the 
nonnal school. 
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Wisconsin has established a systerrHof county training schools for 
the sole purpose of preparing rural teachers. These schools were 
authorized by the. State legislature in 1899, and in September of that 
year the first were opened in Marathmi and Dunn Counties. The^e 
are now 27. The la^^ authorizing their establishment prorides that 
one may be established in any county in which a State normal school 
is not located. The county board of educatiort is authorized to pro- 
vide 'money for its oiganization, equipment, and maintena/)^. 
State aid is provided if the school^onforms to the regulations ofrih^e 
State department of education and is approved by-the department. 
The county board of supervisors appoints two persons, who with the 
county superintendent, constitute the training school board. This 
board has the general supervision of the school, subject to the approval 
of the State department. The county furnishes the pTant and pays 
one-third of the cost of maintenance, the State paying the other two- 
thirds. In 16 counties special buildings for the training schools have 
been erected or remodeled; in 7 others rented quarters are used. In 
the remaining 4 a part of the local high-school building is used. 

For admission to these institutions the candidate must have com- 
pleted at least on clemenlary school course and be prepared to enter 
ja standard high-school. The course requires two years for comple- 
tion. Students who have had the equivalent of a high-school educa- 
tion are allowed to graduate in one year. These students must 
comple^te satisfactorily a course arranged especially for them, which 
includes all of the professional work in the two-year curriculum. 

The courses of study are not uiyform.in all schools, but are nearly 
’so, as they must be approved by the State superintendent of public 
instruction. No attempt is made to teach high-school subiects. The 
time is devoted to professional courses and to those subjects usually 
taught in the country school, which are tau^t from an academic 
and a professional staudjoint. Considerable work is done in -nature 
study^* agriculture, and domestic science. From 10 to 20 weeks of 
qbservation hnd practice teaching are required for graduation. 
Much of this is done in small coun toy sch^ls in' the neighborhood of 
aa 
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the county training schools. A typical two-year course is as follows, 
tliis being the course of the Eock County school : 




r 


( 


npST TEAR (40 weeks). * 

Hrst and second quartere: Reading, grammar and composition, geography, arith- 
metic. 

Third and fourth quartew: Reading, composition and gtammar, agriculture, arith- 
metip, 

SECOND YEAR (40 WEEK.S). 

First quarter: Orthoepy, physical geography, ph>Tjiolog>% olemontarj- p^chology, 
and principles of teaching. 

Second quarter: Word anal\-sis, physical geography, American literature, school 
managoment, and obserration. ^ 

Third quarter: School manual, Amerit^an history, ci^cs, metMh^ and observ-ation. 

Fourth quarter: Library work, Atneric^an history, cirics, observation, and practice. 

All students are required to take mnsic, drawing, spelling, and 
writing in addition to the above. Recitations in each subject are. 
lield five days per week, each period beings 40 minutes in length. 

The one-year course arranged -by tliis school for high-school gradu- 
ates is fus follows: 




First quarter: Reading, grammar and composition, geography, physiology, elemen- 
tur>' f)pyrholog>', and prinriplee of teaching. ' 

Second quarter: Reading, grammar and compoeftiou, geography, American litera- 
ture, .school management, and obf*ervation. 

Jhird quarter: Agriculture, arithmetic, whool manual, American history, methods, 
and obpervationt'. ’ 

tourth quarter: Agriculture, arithmetic, library' work, American hwtory, observa- 
tion, and practice. 

The accompanying table gives the essential data regarding these 
schools. They have been in existence long enough to prove their 
worth. Those competent to judge pronounce tho^^tcni to bo very 
s^cessful. County supciintenctents who are employing graduates 
U^hose schools are unanimous in the testimony that their work is 
far better than that of the other country- school teachers. Five of 
the State normal schools offer similar courses with practically the 
same requirements for entrance. A description' of them is given 
on page 35. 
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To furnisli a supply of at lea.st partially trained teachers for the 
rural schools, 13 States have organized teacher-training courses cither 
in or in connection with public high schools. In New York, Michigan, 
and Minnesota the training classes are organized in connection with 
high schools, but are separate departments; while in Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, North- Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin the training courses are a part of the high-school courses. 
The difference between these two sTOtems is miarked. In the three 
States first mentioned tlie teacher-training class is in the high-school 
building, but is separate and distinct from the high schooW^o ordi- 
nary high-school subjects are given the training class, and^^Wraining 
courses do not count toward the high-school diploma. Ih some 
instances sonie of the subjects pursued by training pupils are taught 
by regular Idgh-school teachers, but as a rule" the training cl4ss is 
taught entirely by its own teachers. In each of these three States at 
least one instructor must devote his entire tim^ to teaching profes- 
sional subjects. Under tlio other form of organization the profes- 
sional courses are a part of the regular high-school curriculum, given ^ 
in place of ordinary high-school subjects and counted as high-school 
work in awarding these.hool diploma. Professional subjects are usu- 
ally confined to the third and fpurth year, or to the fourth year only. 

Nevi York . — The teacher-training courses in high schools are com- 
pletely under the authority of tlie State commissioner of education. 
The law provides that — 

the commiaBionor of education shall designate the academics and union ffee schools 
ill which training classes may be !|?aiiized to give instruction in the science and 
practice of common-echool teaching. • • « Every academy and union free school 
BO designated shall instruct a class of not less than 10 nor more than 25 scholars. The 
rommissioncr shall prescribe the conditions of admission to the classes, the couree of 
instruction, and the rules and regulations under which said instrucUon shall be given. 

The regulations prescribed by the commissioner of education include 
the following: A school to be selected to maintain a training class 
must employ a teacher who shall devote not less titan four recitation 
periods per day of 40 minutes each to this department. Tliis teacher 
must be a college graduate or the graduate of a normal school of the 
State who lias had at least two years’ experience in teaching in the 
public schools of tlie State since graduation, at least one year of which 
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must have been in grade work. The instructor must bo paid at least 
S500 a year. The school must provide a suitable room separate from * 
all other departments of the school in which the training-class mem- 
bers and no others sliaJl be seated, unless they shall he iiiemlx'rs of 
tlie gradiiniinj: cl^iss of the current school year. It must ])rovide 
opportunity for members of the class to observe methods of teaching 
in the several grades, and to teach in such grades under ])ro])or criti- 
cism and direction. It must conduct the jmscribed course .a]>ait 
from all other recitations, and instruction must he given for at least 
36 weeks in the year. 

('’andidntes for the teacher-training classes nnist bent least ITVt'ars 
of age at the tinu> of entrance and have coinjdctcd at least ouc year r 
of regular high-school work. Few, however, cnti’r without lia\itig 
completed two years of high-school work, and about one-third the 
entire enrolhnont in such ciasses during tJie.j^ast year have beo^ higlj- 
school graduates. The course of study is as follows, the commt)n- 
school branches consisting not only of a review the subject matter, 
tjilso of inethmls of teaching. It is one yea[ in h’ligtli: 


Voriod. j 

First Irrm (i.'< 

term (!'' ««<ok>V 


j 

.\rith incite 

\ .aiijiuagt*, ( nmp«»sit mil. 

and 



^'r.imnmr. 


Secomt ! 

1 P.^Vrlinlh^V, of tslue;i- 

Ilblury of jslnriilioii. 



lion, whi>4»l nmna^'cmciil. 



Third...... .. 

(h*ogrttphy, mtlun* 

I\M]mun.*«ltip. Atuerieun 

hU 


Hi udy, and ii^ru ulluro. 

lory, uml tdvie.**. 


Fourth., 

OrawiiiK. readinp, an(i Hptdlinj: 

8eluK»l tuw. 

r . • 



'These schools were authorizeil by act of the State legislature in 
1804. In the school' year ltHl-r2 there were 00 sui^h training classes, 
With 1,300/tudents, 1,156 of whoiu were gradu&'d, nn-eiving i>tatc 
teachers' cortificati's valid in any runil school. Each schoi^ roceiv<*s 
from the State $700 per year. There are a])pro.\imalcly 6,000 gradu- 
ates of these classes teaching in the rural sclumls of the State a^ 
present; 

— The training clivsses nfC known in this State* ns “ctnmty 
normal training classes.” They were a\itben>,od by the1egislat\ire 
in 1903, for the purpose ofi^iving special training fo»«lenclmrs of rurnl 
schools. They are maintained in connoction with yuWic graded and 
high sclioolS) but are really separate institutions, pursuing their own 
plan policy under the general. supervision of thp State superiii- 
tjiulont of public instruction, who is authorized to prescribe rules and^ 
relations for their management. To these classes students 17 years 
age may bo admitted, provided they have completed tho.'oquivtdont 
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of tilo wx^rffof tlio tenth irrado ylul declare their piir}H)so of becoming 
eounU'v-srhooI tcaeliers. Tlie/’ourse, as in New \\>rk, is one year in 
lengili, and a stuihait who lias iLitisfaclorily completed tIuMHuirse and 
lins shown jiroficieiicy in practyo teaciiiiift recei /es a eertiiicnte valid 
for three years in any school eirtploying not more than two teachers 
in (he county in wiiich tiie trainW class is situated, Tiie course of 
study ])rt‘scrilHMl by tin' Stat<» (!(‘juK;t nu*nt is as follows: 

COI KSK UK sri4»v. 


INyi IhiIol:) 

Ki-.uliiic. wriiiim ' 

L:itu:u:ip- ft 

\rilliinctii- 

Miiiiiuil (mini)!)' 

( :il iiMi lour ' 

Niitiirr sludy ;iiul rlcniciiuiry nyrii ultun* 



rsvtliolo^y atul |Hulapt^^v 
his.'^irs I litrniry Mudyi 
( ir.uiinur 

Ariiljiunii- ;uul lnMtkki'<'iiiug 

,Sl;ilr r.nUH^of .s(miy 
( :U io*ii 


■niMM* yt .\in Kit lU utH'ky-. 
lVa<| irr Icarliiii^ 

(ioo^Tiipiiy 

j I aitod Stales iii.stury 
. ( ivi( mui wtiiml law 

I 

I KOI HTII yi .M^TKlt (It WtH'kHl. 

. t’niftiie tracliih^ ^ 

I r**tt;ip)^* iiml .Hrh(H»l inaiiap'inriit 

t KMtp^vpIiy iihrct* wt'ckst, plty^iol^>J^ 
isix \v«M*Vs' 

i raiUHl Siatt's hiiitory 
I IdrnuMUary iwrirulum* luul luUun^Htudy 


'NOTK.m. 

I Mii>u’ mill Uni\% inj: ftlirriirtit* I hriMijfli the >var, 

SMir„ iom lim.- U- KIVMI hi .SIXMIIII ,„iari,T for a niwillo atii.ly of ilu- rilal. ixiumo of siu.ly M a 

.t IVlily work hi Uu' sjtcriflpd for uurtrtor. 

^ tn nmiuMhm wilt, rrailine, lailKUasc, „rlll,i„,.|l.-, ami Bi-onnipli.v. imwil iw«|w-r i.riiiiary mctlioda, an J 
j;tvo .si»vi.il lt',tsons on p'lirnil primary motluHl.'*. 

Iji worR. ilrill shouUl W on such dlvlsioiw of aa art) tauRht In the ntirtit 

(mu us fur its poKSlblc iho diwis .hIuuiM Ih* lokoit Mitnewlmt Itovond wlmi they wlUbcmllfH! upou 
III trarli, ‘ * 

Tli<> law. iV(|iiin>s tlic district In provide ‘■tciicliors.'’ aiul nppro- 
prifilcs SoOO toward tlu> snlarv of each, with Rr'inaxiimim of $1,000 
fur each 8chiH)l. In ih(« past jt has btsm hold to h<> sufiici.'iit if one ' 
s]iccial teacher ho cmployoi) for the Irauiing olass, provideiTtho iv('u- 
lar toacht'rs of the related hijjh school dcvolo tfvnonuul work enough 
tune to mn'-.e the equivalent of an additional tfaining teaciicr. This 
plan has been followed in some cases. TIte State department of 
ediication pn>fers spwial tcne.hers, however, and in the futiin> will 
insist that two fiill-tiine teacliors he employed for eneh training scliopl.- 

The first comity normal training clnascs in Michigan w-cre organ- 
ized in 19011. Thcro were .S of tlicin, and they gmduatotr84 students 
in Jime, 1904. In 1904, 12 classes were established; in 1905, 5 
classes; 1906, 7 clossi's; 1907, 4 classes; 1908, 6 classes; IfiiOOfM class. 
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The total number of classes is nt>w 43", and in 1911-12 they enrolled 
631 students. The total number of graduates since their establish- 
ment is apj)roximately 3jO00. 

Minnesota , — The tniiniilg departments in the liigh schools are 
under the direction of the State high-sOhool board. A room must 
be set aj)art exclusivi'ly for the use of this department. At least $50 
worth of w'ell-cho8(‘fi books must lx‘ ])rovided, as well as maps and 
other faedities for t(*aching. The work in cacli school is in charge of 
a special instmetor holding a certificate granted by tlie State super- 
intendent for tliis particular ])t>sition. - Ills entire time is given to 
the worjc and his salary l)V State* law shall not b<* less than $75 a 
month/' The enrollment '‘shall not exco(*(l 25 ])upi]s for each 
instmetor,’^ The courst* of stuily includes American history, arith- 
metic, civil government, grammar, geography, literatun*, reading, ‘ 
and w'riting." Its extent is one year of nine months. The entire 
time of students must he given to tlie work. These subjects arc all 
taught from the 'professional standpoint, with special rt*forenco to 
me^ds of teaching. The eciuivalont of one-fourth of eacli day 
miiflbe devoted by each student to practice teaching. As much as 
posOTle of tiiis is done in rural schools. For entrance no fixed re- 
quirements an* designated, but the practice^ is to n*quir(' tlu* comple- 
tion of two or more years of high-school work. Graduates of tliese 
courses wlio liave completed two years of high-school work and the 
full year's work in the tmining department receive second-grade 
certificates. Those wiio have finished thrt^e years of higli-school 
work tthd the work of tlie training department receive first-grade 
certificates. The sccohd-grado* certificate is valid for one year and 
the first-grade for tw^o yeai-s in ninil and somigraded schools. 

Those training departments were authorized in\1005. Each school 
receives $750 State aid. Then^ were 84 such departments in 1911, 
with 740 students enrolled, of w'hicli number 600 W'ere graduated 
and received State certificate’s. During the present year (1912) thert^ 
are 114 training departments. 

i order that a'clcar uiulerstandiug may be obtained of the arrange- 
ment in the 10 States in which the* training courses are parts of the 
regular high-sebool wwk, a description in some detail will bt^ given of 
the Virginia system ; similar schools of the other States are described 

more briefly. * « 

In this State the teacher- training course in the public 
high schools is by law “in connection with the ordinary. curriculum 
provided for such schools.’* State aid, not to exceed SI, 500 per year 
to any school, is provided, to be used “exclusively for the pay of 
teachers in the normal ^departments of such public high schools as 
offer training cour^.^' The following provisions of the law explain 
how*t!lle departments are established: 


T 
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The State b(Mird of education shall designate tho public high schools in which a normal 
dcpartinont may be establislied and conducted under the provisions of this, act, and 
shall prescribe the normal course which is to be adopted and taught in said schools in 
, connection with tlie high-school curric ulum already provided, and shall determine 
the (lualifu ations of all teachers employed in such normal school departments. The 
chief object of suc h normal sejiool departments shall be to instruct teachers in the 
best methods of organization, teaching, and management of primary schcwls in the 
ruml dLstricts. The board of cHluc'ation, in its diseretic^, may proscribe that any 
pupil receiving the benefit of sueli eour.'^es of normal-schodl training shall obligate him- 
self to teach for not lest than two years in the rural public' schools of the State. 

The said board of c*ducation shall designate not more thpin one such school in any 
county; but thesaid l»oard may, in its discretion, selc*ct some public high school within 
an incorporated town or city whit h is IcK atcnl in the county, pbjvided no State normal 
s( lw«)1 is l(K atc>d in said inc*^ri>oratcHl town or city. 

I ntlcT this authority the iKuirtl of education has made the foUowbig 
jtrovLsions for the normal training higli schools: 

I. A class of 5 pupils in Uio training department. ' 

Thrcjc leai hers, including the normal training teachers, give their entire time to 
high-schexd work. 

;L a refereiK'c? Iil>rary approved by the State department of public instruction to 
cc»st not less than JM). 

•1. An* equipment of maps, globoe, and apparatus appreved by the department bf 
public instnu'tion. 

0 . A spec ial normal training teacher whose training and salary shall be approved by 
tile Suite departmenl . J 

U. A four-year liigh-school course. 

;\J1 ])rofcssionnl work is given in the third and fourth years. Pupils 
])ropari^ig for teaching take the following high-^chool course. 
notes are those of the vSlate dopurtment of public inatruction. ^ 

C’OUUSE OF STUm*. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Hcqxi Wed units). « 

Engli'^h {1 unit)— Grammar, cy)m[>o.sition, and ffpelling, four times a week; claasics, 
once a week. 

Matliomatiefl (I unit )— Algebra. 

I:^leetii'es units). 

riiypit'al geography and agriculturo (I unit); ancient history (1 unit); manual arts 
(1 unit); Latin (I unit); German (1 unit); LYench (1 unit); Spanish (1 unit.) 

Note.— ll is specially rooommemdod that one of tho electives for this >'oar ahali be domestic science. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Required {t units). 

English n unit)— C'ompoeition, rhetoric, and spelling, three times a week; claodcf, 
twice a week. .y- 

Mathepiatics (1 unit) — Algebra; plane geometry. 

Electives (f um'/«). 

Medieval and modem history (1 unit); science, botany and zoology, or botany and 
agriculture(lunit); manual arts (1 unit); four books of Ceesarfl unit); German 

(lunit); French (1 unit); Spanish (1 unit). , 

Non,— U Is spocl&lly rocommeoded one of the electirw during this year Shall be botany. If thoat 

who expect to be teachers reoeive a year of thorough tralnlnjt In elementary botany, they will be muoik better 
pnpand to fake Dp the aatilect oTnature study in Um etomentary Khbola. 
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TH1BD TEAR. 

Required (f } uniu). 

Eujrliah (1 unit) — Compoaition, rhetoric, ppellinp, three timea a week; claasica, 
twi<*e n week. 

Mathematics (1 unit) — Aljjebra anil geometry. 

* Arithmetic and Rraininar five 30*minute pcriixia a week (} unit)— A review of IS 
weeks each in arithinetir and En^^fish ^^rumnuir, includin^^ mibjrt t matter, umlerlyiji>< 
j)rincipli» and niethiMlH of teach in;:, approaching ihesubjei'ts fnmi the H!aiidpointHd>oth 
of the teacher uiul flu* jnipil. 

— If jho roview work in uriUiinctic ftinl ^'rammar c:ui giwn 4^ imnnics a <l:u*. making' a f»iU nnii. 
so m«n h the l»ottor. .. 


EUrtires (? units). 

Kngllsh hi8lory *(l unit^; physics (1 unit); manual nrt.M ( 1 unil'i; I^jlin- six orations 
of Cicero (,1 unit); (icrmah(l unit); French (1 unit); Spanish (1 uiut). 




iquirfd {4 unifs). 


FOURTH YEAR, 


English (1 unit) — (’omposition and litomture, thri>e times a week; j^rammar and 
spelling, twice a week. - , 


%’OTF,.— Ait<»ntion shoiil<I Uc puiii to .«kWo classics which are specially Interest Inp to children, and efTort 
should Ik* made to aroiist* Interest in juvenile literature and composition. iKilntin;: out weaknes.s«*A in the 
ptiplh’msTi work which still inhere or were thrown aside with difflciilfy— weakni«so9 due lo faulty training 
in early school life. 

Viiitod St aloft history and civics (1 unit), including mclhoilKof teaching theso Rub- 
jei’tM in the grades. 

Psychology and [irim iplcH of teaching () un^)— First half 

Schoid niaimgcment ami nietho<lR(4 unit)— Second half si‘HHion. 

Ueview’R, Rj>ocial mcthixlH, obat?rvation, practice teaching, lcfvk>n plnu.s (I unit) 
Reading, geography, grammar, arithtnefic; a revittw' of nine wiH'ks in each pubjei't, 
with spei'ial omphaitiR on niothi>dR of teaching those Piibjecta in the first four grades. 


Note.— T hestpdy of methoils mast not 1 h* njeroly thconM leal luit the student.s mast l»o trained too>»erv»!( 
carefully and intelligently I ho principles of tetuhing a.s oxcraplifled liy the mrual work in the grtulos luidiT 
sklllfMl tcorhen* and In cla.s.s«*s of pupils rociMving model lessons at the hands of the nyrmnl training teacher. 
This must 1 m) followed hy pructus' t4*nchlng. under prop<T supervision. Aft«*r eonferciKs- and discussion 
there should l>o the utmost tuvord l>ct wi*en the nonniil training and primary t’achcr^, so that the simple (and 
th^oforo tho most XTOnable) eosentinla in riMhoils may lio pn'sonte<l with dispatch ami without OQQfaslon. 
In mis way, tho amount of ohMTvallon work and practice lem hing may l>o preally augmented. 

Elective {1 unit), optional. 

Solid. geometry anti trigonomotry (I unit); rhomiatry (1 unit); manual artp(l unit); 
lAtin— six books of Virgirn iEnoid (1 unit); German (I unit); French (I unit); 
Spauiah (1 unit). 

A graduate in tKis course shall be granted a normal training certificate good for two 
years, at tho end of which time, or sooner, upon a paliafactory examination in tho 
V^lstory ol»^ucation (not included in the training coun») the certificate will bo ex 
teiulc^or three a<l(litional yearn, and ihoroaftet may be »enewod from time to time 
for a |>erio<l of five yoare upon patiafactory evidence to the State board of education 
that the holder baa been a succcspful teacher. 


From tho above it will bo soon that tho toachor-training courses in 
Virginia may be classifiod as elective, profcanional subjects replacing 
sonae ot* tho usual academic subjects in the t)rdinary high-school 
course. The graduate receives tho high-school diploma as well as the 
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toachors^ certificate. To satisfy the normal training course the 
student must make a total of 16f units, as follows: 

. Vniii. 

, 4 I Soicnre 2 

MailiomaticH 3 : Xormal trainin^^ work 2J 

2 i EIcH'tivo 3 

The student devotes a trifle over one-sixtii of his time during the 
four yoars to the profossuonal traiiiing part of tlic course'. In the liust 
year, two-fifths of Ids time is given to professional training. 

These normal school departments wort' autliorized by the State 
legislature iji 1908. There are now 24 organized; thev graduated 211 
students in June, 1912. Tlie total number of graduates of such 
di'P^Sj||tfnts since their estahlishment approximately 800. 

TX^ffrangement in liigh-school' teacher-training courses in tho 
other nine States is similar to ilie Virginia plan^,so that a ihauiled 
description of the work in each' State is not neCc.ssnry here. Only the 
distinctivi' features are given. 

Arkansas. — Normifl trdSStiing departments in high schools in Arkan- 
sas w'ere authorized in 1911, and were established Mn 11 schools in 
September of that year. . The professional work is (loiilmed to the 
tliird and fourth years and requires one-third of tho pupil’s time during 
these two years. The course is arranged by tho State board of educa- 
tion and is uniform for all schools. In the school year endetl Ji^ne 30, 
1912, 327 pupils were cnroUed in the normal training departments. 
Graduates receive a two-year State certificate, which may be extended 
to sbe years after one year of successful teaching. JIaximum State 
aid, $1,000 annually to each school. 

/oim.— By act of tho IcgLslaturo approved April 11, 1911, normal 
training courses w'ere authorized in public liigh schools. The State 
'superintendent of public instruction was empowered to ilesignate the 
schools, each of wliich is to receive from the State $50o annunUy. 
If two or more schools are designated in the same county, $800 annu- 
ally is to be divided equally among them. Forty schools w'ero desig- 
nated and gave normal training courses in the year ended June, 1912. 
The total enrollment in such courses was 651 pupils, of whom’ 20 wore 
graduated and given certificates valid for two years. Forty-six addi- 
tional schools were designated for tho present year. A State flfspector 
to have general oversight of the normal training in high schools was 
provided in the act authorizing such departments. By law tho pro- 
fessional Work is given in the last two years of the high-school course, 
ifa7wa«.— Established her first training courses in 1909. Such 
courses are now given in 160 high schools. Each school receives from 
the State $500 per year with #250 extra if it is doing approved worJc 
iii agne^ture and domestic science. The State lioard of education 
has full authority over the normal training courses. Each school; 
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must have three teachers, one of tvhom must be a graduate of the 
four-year course in the State normal school, or its equivalent. Pro- 
fessional work is confined Entirely to t^c fourth year. It inciudes a 
half year in psychology and a half year in school method si and manage- 
ment; also a complete course ruiming througli tlie year in a review of 
common school branches which includ(*s nine WJlH^ks in each of the 
subjects — reading, grammar, arithmetic, and geogrjvphy. This re\now 
includes methods of teacliing, as well os the subject matter. One- 
half of the pupil’s time during this fourth year is required for the pro- 
fessional work. Observation in rural schools once a w<H*k is required, 
but pupils have no opportunity for practice teaching. In 1911, 946 
students wore enrolled in normal training courses, of w’hirh number 
704 passed the examinations and received certificates to teach, valid 
for two years. 

Maiiie. — Teacher-training courses in- high s(;hool8 and acadenfies 
were authorized in 190L A critic teocher must be employed who is 
a graduate of a State normal school, or its equivalent. Tw^o 45- 
min'uto periods a day during the last two years of the liigh-school 
course must be devoted to the following subjects: History of educa- 
tion, elementary' psychology' , school management, methods of teach- 
ing, school law, observation, t\nd practice. Ea<’h pupil must practice 
for six weeks in element nrv rural schools. Training coyrscs were 
maintained in" 13 schools in the year ended June 30, 1912, with an 
enrollment of 247 students in such courses. Ea<*.h school receives $500 
frqni the State annually. 

NebrasJca . — Traijiing departments were authorized in 1905. The 
State superintendent is empowered to select schools in which such 
courses shall be offered and to regulate the conditions of admission 
and the course of instruction. The professional work is confined 
wholly to the last two years of the high-school course. It includes a 
review of at least nine weeks in reading, grammar, arithmetic, and 
geography, in relation to both subject matter and methods of Cach- 
ing; American histdry for at least one-half y^enr; and 72 periods of 
professional work, which includes a study of methods, school raanag(>- 
mont, and observation. These professional courses may be given by 
the city superintendent of schools, or by a high-school teacher who is 
recommended by the city superintendent and approved by the State 
superintendent. Elementary agriculture is required of all pupils for 
certificates. A class of 10 must be formed in each school in order to 
receive State aid, which amounts to* $350 annually. Graduates 
receive the second-grade State certificate, and after onor^oar of 
• succetoful teaching re. iive the first-grade certificate if they have done 
satisfactorily the reading-circle work outlined by the State depart- 
ment of education. There are 103 high schools and 7 acadeimeB with 
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They have graduated 



St ate- aided normal training dcpartnients. 
approximately 3,800 students. r 

North feroiiTic.— Normal training classes have never bwn directly 
authorized by the State legislature, 'but the school law provides that— 

all pubik high ^hoolfl OHtabli«he<l and maintaine.l under the provW„n ,,f this a<-t 
Hhal be operated by the county board of edu<-ati„n under ™,h goner,,! rulea and 
regulations aa may Ik- pre«-ribed by the State b«,r<l of education. The <-out^ o7 

L "k ”'‘k « f'”- >vi>ni«8ion to then, ahall be pre- 

Bcribed by the State superintendent of public instruction.' 

Actmg under the authority of this enactment, the State .superin- 
t endent m 191 1 established teacher-training courses in 1 () liigh schools 
I ho profossionalAvork is elective in the fourth vear of the hiirh-school 
couree. No special State aid for tills work is authoriz.nl or given 
Irrn.iuates are required to take ojcainiimtions for certificates, as are 
all tt^nohora in the State. 

flm/on.-Teacher-training courses in hi^h schools were authorized 
in 191 L Twenty-one schools maintained such departments in th 
school year 1911-12. The professional work is as foUaws; In feb 
sewmd year of tlie high school, elementary agriculture five recitatio4 
per week for one-half year; in tlie third year, American histon' fivl-efes 
recitations per week for the entire year. This includes special methods ^ 
of umcliirg liistoiy. In the fourth year, a review of reading, grammar 
ant toot 1C, and pography, nine weeks cad i, with three recitations 
andfi^o liours observation work per week; scliool methods imd man- 
^ement, live recitations per week for the entire year. In order to 
be approved for teacher-t raining courses a high school must have at 
east three teacliers, one of whom shall devote four Iioure a day to the 
teacher-training course. This teacher must be a graduate of a stand- 
ard normal scliool or its equivalent. There must be a class of at least 
eight pupils who must devote one hour a day for the last 16 weeks of 
the coume to observation and practice work wliere the latter is prac-- 
tied. The tca£her-l raining courses-nmy be counted us three units 
of the total 16 required for high-echool gradtiation. Graduates receive 
onc-yohr State certificates, which niay be renewed once after six 
months successful teaching experience. 

I rrmont. -By act -of the legislature approved July 1, 1911 the 
teacher-training courses in high schools and academies were author- 
ized Twelve schools were establislied in September, 1911 with an 
enrollment AM54 pupils. Only seniors and graduaU-s are allowed to 
take the prqftssional work and 10 are required for a class. Each 
school havin/a teacher-training course must furnish *200 of the salary 
^ sp^al^acher, an d the S tate adds an amount not exceeding S800. ^ 

* A« dr gwml MBembty ratified Mar. 8, 1 W ~ ^ 
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Three-fourths of the last year’s work in the hiph school is devoted ^o 
pedu"o<^ical subjects distributed as follows: 


rerlwls. I 

Review tif cloinonUry eubjecU 2(K) ! Nature ntudy 

PriiKUpk'H ami imMlnKl.s 200 ' Agriculture 

Ol»i»orvution and practice 2.M) ' Sch(K>l manjigehiout, and law 

PHVcbulogy — 50 j 


rcriod^. 

. 50 

.. . 50 . 
50 ' 


(frunuation from tiiis course entitles the ctindidtUc to a (‘ertiiictite 
valid to toacli in the public scliools of tiie State for three years. Dur- 
ing the year 154 students were ret^istered in the teach('r-t raining 
courst*s. 

irvV(>?nsw. — Training:; c<iurses were authori/etl in Wisconsin in 191 I . 

^ As there are 27 county training; schitols whose work is solely to ])rei>are 
teachers for rural schools, wry few hij^h schools ‘are olferin^ such 
courses; in 19 IL^ there were six. d'ho teacher-training' cojirso com- 
prises ono-foUrth of the work in the last yetir of the hi^h school. This 
professional work includes a study of the eoininon-scltool manual, 
school niaim^einent , obsers-ation, and practice. The fourtli ytnir 
must be preceded by three years of an English course which strongly 
emphasizes the study of tlie commoi^chool bAinclies. Tito jotal 
number of ^achiates in 1012 wjis ajlproximntely 60, The schools ♦ 
receive no special aid from the State for the training course's. 

^ h) Other States . — The public high schools in many other States 
besides those mentioned above are doing more or less work in timing 
teachers. The 13 States mentioned, however, arc the only Stares in 
' which such work is done under the s|)ccial authorization of the State 
legislature. From the reports made annually to the Commissioner 
#/ Education by the public high schools in tlie Tnited States, in 191 1 
there were 711 offering training courses, with 14,680 students taking 
tlieso courses. This nuniber includegi the sc’hools in the 13 States 
where tlic work is authorized by the State dopartnients, as well ns 
those, in otlier States. Training courses arc reported in one or more 
' high schools in every' State except in Arizona, Idaho, Montana, 
-Nevada, New Hampshire, and Rliode Island. j' 

The system of teacher-t raining in high schools under the ausf)ices 
of the State departments of education Iwis much to commend it, at 
least until the regular normal schools arc able to train enough teachers 
*for rural work as well as for urban schools. In most Stat^ where the 
system has been in operation long enough to judge .ils value, it is re- 
ported to be eminently successful. t* 

State Supjfrintcndfint of Public Instruction E. T. Fairchild, of 
; Topeka, |Cans., says: ► 

The plan has proved an eminent success in this State. No more ^][mjar lav^ was 
ever enacted' The appropriations for the support of these schools have met Wftlb unani* 
imouH vote in lx)th bnfnches of the legislature, and a handsome increase was made* the 
hst vear. In my .judgment m* more practical or practicable plan for the training of 
teacners for rural spools has ever been devised. * ^ . \ 
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say^' supiTinton-lent of ^Onnoaota, 

h4 vea-'' 'u-p 7 ,hi« year , Fet.uarv, 1012, than 

,ml that* » 't r 1 7 de|,Hrtm«nU. a min <hs, cnimidfrinK lh:.l I’hev are new 
^ and that lack really compeujnt teachen* fur tliin .‘=pQri;t! wnrk. 

The State normal trainin- insi>ecfor of Nebraska, Mr. (1 \ Oe.mrx' 
says m answer to the question whether or not the plan is a suec7s in 

i E. D^:^, it- -P-rintentJent. Horn 

Pnimty Huporinteiulenls tlmaif-hout llie .Stale are saving ,l,a>. il,o learhcrHdiUeil in 
r lMfr i-R..-h,K,l normal (r.i.mnR rla-.-K>,s are ima h more .omj.clonl. in merv wav iL 

I , OH. wh...-ame to thein formerly from various s.,urve.m The Stale leLM^I .inon., !; 

t>'ou,,proprintion haa inrrea..e.l from y.^.ooo'in 1!W 

-“"■"‘■■■on...,.,,, 

We ol, tain eaeh year through Ihe.e .•la.sseit ahont 1,000 tenoher,- for the ruml seho.lH 
ere. no pruhaMy al.uul totuliers in the mnil Hrh.H.I,. whn hold (hi. doKs uf ee^- 

t Mate. •''>'y''''P-flool'’nhosewhnenter training . la«.e«are high-, Lho.,lera(luate.. 

The plun lias lieen Hin. -068(1011 in thia .Suite. - ,lii« i graduate... 

Mr 'rhoinas S Settle, State supervi.sor of rural schools of Virginia 
reports that the Virginia schools ore a coniiilele siircess 
The Mtehigan State superintentlcy of p„hlie insfrurfion, Hon. 
i.. b. Wright, in a imbhcafion of the StiKe (lejiartinenf say.s; 

Til., wisdom of the j.lan for the estalilishn.ont'of them., irainiiiL' ,-iai«..M i» .. » 

.8 tluii . Hr out of the teachers in the rural Kh.jol.s of the Stale had nmeived ariv 
rannng t,i h, them for the work. To-day 25 per cent of them have lia.l it u'lst one 

.^f IL s!7«r the establishment 

an>l those eonneete.l with the niml schools of the State is that d.c'stamlalZf the 

L-id.r 'T “ ' '‘i aalaries have I.e.m iiier..im..d, and there is 

evtd need a getieml improvement in the Work mid spirit of the rural school I^cLii 
cuuiitios where county nornml daftfleoart* in ojMjmtiou. 

The Iowa schools have been in,t.-xisf(tnce but one year. The State 
normal training insjiector, Mr. F. L. Mnbannuh, says: 

It ts difficult at the present time to asoertaiii .just i^al was lu connilished durini? ' * 
a- past year. I w.l «iy, h-iwever. that the spirit, in tlT normal tndning Sgh (hSs 
■ o 0 . , and each school ,s trying as best it can to linmt the rmpiirements. So.n.M f 
t u .sil niols n.,Hirt that the fact that them is a cl,ai« in the high school si?ul)ing tnethUs 

11.-.1M Ihrouginml the .schiLl system has 

cm. It has been a matter of suqmee to note thp interest taken by the iiomial ’ 
thomh^ P“P'*« •" 'ho stibjects of pedagogy and i>sychologv. 1 ib.mnighly believe ■ 
the mterest they are manifesting in theao professional subjects will be the means 

™ " than diminishing the number that will go on and Uke more 
orough training ui the advanced normal schoola. * 
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The State superintendent of Maine, fion. Payson Smith, does n^t 
express himself as in favor of high-school teacher-training courses. 
He says: , ^ 

I db not regard the plan of combining teachers’ training with secondary-ecbool 
work 08 a wise one. I believe wherever it is adopted it will tend to depreciate ratht^r 
to raise the standard of teaching. 

State Supt. L. R. Alderman, of Oregon, vrites: 

The plan seems to be successful, judging from the interest shown and the good 
work being done in these training courses. It is too early to judge in this State from 
practical experience. 

The State inspector of rural schools for Wisconsin, Mr. W. E. Lar- 
son, does notv express himself as pleased with the high-sckool t raining 
courses in that State, when compared with the work of the 27 county 
normal training schools established especially to train rural teachers. 
He says; 


As a general proposition I do not believe in this plan of prepariog the teachers for 
cural schools. I will admit that much good work may be doiie by the high 8< hool8 
taking up professional work, but there are other considerations that enter into the 
question that make me doubt the advisability of pushing this matter too far. In 
this State we have what is known as the county training schools. These iusii tut ions 
make it their special business to train rural teachers, and in them there is an atmos- 
phere entirely different from what we find in most other schoi^ils. I find that wo 
muflt work toward making teaching a profession, and in order t<i do W) wi? must ren>g- 
nize that teaching in (Luntrj- schools is no small job. and that the pre]>aration for the 
is just as importlint as the preparation of teachers for the cities. It secerns \o 
me that the introduction of professional courses into the high schcH)! will simply 
* postpone the day when we shall recognize that country school teaching is a profen- 
sion. Do not understand me to belittle any effort that has been made by the high 
schools. I believe that the effort has been met with success' as far as it hito gone. I 
believe, however, that the preparation for country school work shopld bo done in a 
school that mak<» this work its business, as the city training school makes its busi- 
,ne» to prepare teachers for the city grades. 
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TBAINING eOUBSES FOB BUBAL TEaCHEBS. 


TAsVi^ 3. — Arkantas: Teacher -training couriet in high HchooU in 1911-12. 
(Note.— aD the c^racs were cslablUhiyl In 191 L, State aid. I9U0 to each | 


I/OCfUlon of school. 


Teacher} 
In hiph' 
school 
work. 


}’upils 
in hiph* 
school 
irrtules. 


B^ntonvUle 

Camden 

Fort Smith 

Hope 

Hot Bprinp... 

Little 

Mena 

Mountktai Horn 

Paragot^ 

Pino Bluff 

RiuaeUvllle.. . 


4 I 
4 

20 

4 

5 
(I 
S 


91 

irts 

4N0 

142 

201 

7t)2 

104 

Ho 

00 

207 

no 


of prt>i 


il 


. Students 
in pro- 
1 fossionol 
subjects. 

tiradu- 
atosfrom 
profes- 
sional 
courses 
in 1912. 

19 

o 

1 24 

0 

44 

5 

22 

2 

3C. 

6 

.*>0 

2S 


0 

1 31 

2 

L <7 

41 

^ .37 

4* 

ii; 

0 


t Oa\e whole lime to jirofessionul cliLsses; others puve from nnc-lmlf io ihnx'-hmrths of time. 

TaBi.e 4. — Iowa: Trorher-tminlny coursn in high .srhonls in 1911-1J. 

(Note.— C' ourses established in 1012 nrc ituludod. Such courses Imvo not yet received State ild; nhi 
prantod to approved c(a»rscs, U«oo caclh) 


Location of school. 


Ames 

Atlantic .. 

Audubon..^... — 

Avooa 

Bedford 

Balle Plalnc 

Boone 

Britt 

Buffalo Center.. 

CarroU 

Charlton 

Charokee 

Clarion 

Clinton 

Comina . 

CoirectloBTlUe 

Cotydon 

Cresco 

Creaton 

Dallas Center 

Denison 

Dubuque 

Eaale Grove... 

Blaora. 

BUuder 

Emmetsbarr .^ 

EsthervlUe 

Farmington 

Fonda. 

Fort Ifadlson ». 

Garden Grove 

Gamer 

Greetnffeld 

QrlfwiM 1 

Omndv Center 

Hampton. 

Hart^ 

Humboldt. 

Ida Grove 

Independenoe 






1 

1 ' 

Dole of 
1 cstab* ' 
1 li.sh- 
jikcnf. 

1 

1 

! 

Twichers 
in hiph- 

SCh(H)l 

work. 

1‘upils 
ill pro- 
fcs.sional 
cuurscs. 

Gratlu* 
lUc.s from 
profes- 
sional 
coursas 
In 1912. 

1 1911 ' 

; 

10 t 


! 1912 

10 


i 1912 { 

1.3^ 


i 1911 


20 1 i 

^ 1911 

1 

ir. ! 

' 1912 

3 


1912 

6 


1912 

0 1 


1911 

n i 

15 

1912 

4 


1912 

4 


1911 

7 i 

i* ’ u ' . 

1912 

S 1 

1 ' 

1011 

11 

M 

1 2 

1011 


14 ' 

1911 

17 

43 

4 1 

1912 

7 

• - I 

1911 

.S 

i 24 r 

1911 

6 


1912 

6 

1 ' •: 

1911 

12 

1 20 . t \ \ 

1912 

3 

1 

. 1913 

10 

, . . ... ..... . 1 

1911 


U) I 

1912 

7 


1912 


, , . ..1 

1911 

f, 

' 21 . . .. 

. 1911 

7 

, 12 - .. 

1911 

8 

1 1 

1012 

2 


1012 

4 


1912 

9 


19U 

4 

16 

1912 

3 


1911 ' 

5 

13 

2 

1912 




1911 

A 



1911 

5 

12 


1913 

7 



1913 

6 



1911 

9 

14 


1913 

8 



19U 





Students 
in pro- 
fess lonal 
subjects, 
first 

semester 
of year 
1912-13. 


20 

25 

16 

20 

16 

12 

22 

16 

14 

23 

12 

12 

16 

.33 

11 

36 

12 

18 

12 

19 

23 
14 
22 
10 
22 

13 

24 
10 

14 
18 
12 
19 
16 
13 
12 
12 
22 

15 
13 
17 
13 
13 
4ft 
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Table 4.— /oTra; Teocher-trfi^mvg courses in high schooh in 


Lfx'stioQ of school. 


Iowa CUy .... 

Lake ritV . , 

Le if an- 

Mfilvern 

.Manrh&^ipr ... 

MiU)Uoketa 

Miirathon.... . ... 

Marshnlltnw-rf 

• M.'ison t'itv 

Milled...' 

Moniozunu , 

Mont iccllo. . .... 

Moulton 

Mount A.vr 

New HumpUjti. . 

N«»ton .... 

North wood 

Oakland 

Odebolt 

Oelwcln 

Onawft 

Osa^c 

Osceola 

Oskaloosa * 

Ottumwa 

Panora (Oiuhrie ('oiimv 5=<'hool;. * ! 
Pella ((.'entral l‘ni\ (T'liiv) . 

lied Onk '. 

R(x:kford 

Hock Valiev 

Roifc 

Sheldon 

Sibley ;; \ 

Spencer 

Sutherland..., 

Traer ' ‘ 

Washln^don 

JVapollo '* 

VTaukon 

Waver ly 

WobstorClty 

West Libortr 

Cheer: 

WiKxibine 



I' 



I Qradu* 

Date of 

Teachers 

Pupils 

, files from 

CSl;lb- 

In hiph- 

in nm- 

profes- 

llsli* 

srho<d 

fes.-; tonal 

sional 

nieni. 

work. 

courses. 

courses 




In 1912. 

1 ' 

j 


i 

1 l'.H2 

I'i 


L... i 

Udl 

7 

is 

1 

' V.Ml 

9 

22 

j 

■ I'UI 

4 

IS ; 

; I'JII 

7 

'2s ' 

rm 

\ 

17 


! t'.di 

:i 

11 


: I'Mi 


IS 


i i:n:> 

2U 



! i;n?- 

3 


1 

W2 

.V 


1 

■ PHJ 

5 


1^12 

4 


1912 * 

4 


lyii 

8 


‘ l'J12 

li 

12 


1‘JIl 

4 

12 


, 1912 

4 



)912 

3 



TH2 

11 

• 


1911 

7 

i*2 


1911 

9 

13 


:yn 

6 

14 


lypi 

15 


. 

1912 

22 



PMl 

7 

12 


19)2 




UUl 


14 


1912 

4 ) 


i 

1911 

6 ; 

14 


1912 




1912 

7 ' 



1912 

4 



1911 

11 ' 

18 


1912 

4 



1912 

4 




1012 

12 


19U 


M 1 

! 

1912 

5 ; 

24 


19U 

S 

13 

4 j 

1912 

10 . 


I* 

1912 

s , 


' 

1911 

^ 1 

20 


lull 


10 



Btodents 
In pro* 
feaslonal 
subjects, 
first 

semester 
o£ veer 

igr 


ITz. 


16 

17 
28 

18 
20 
18 
10 
10 
21 
13 
18 
20 
16 
11 
16 
22 
11 
18 
11 
12 
16 
13 
27 
17 
21 
24 

32 
24 

33 
11 
27 
16 

15 
22 

16 
16 
26 


24 

IS 

u 

22 

17 

18 


r 
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Table 5. -Kantct: SchooU maintaining tea<^icr-training coursfS 

[FuMy approved by the State department anS receiving 1500 each fA)in the State.] 


AbOoie. 

Alma. 

Anthony. 

Arkansas City. 

Ashland. 

Atchison. 

Atchison ('ounty High Sihool 
, (Effingham). 

Baldwin. 

Plaine. 

BelkvlUe. 

Beloit. 

Blue Rapid.*!. 

Bronson. 

Burlingame. 

Burlington. 

CiWwell. 

Cbanute. ^ , 

K Chftiw County High .’Mhcwl 
((Cottonwood Kulls). 

County Migl* i^hool 
(OolumtKL\). 

Cherryvalc. 

-Clmanon. 

(day County High S<*hool ^ciny 
Onter). 

(dyde. 

(Coffeyvilie. ^ 

* C(^ny. 

Coonrll Grove. 

Crawford County High S<hi)ol 
(Cherokee). 

Dmtur County High School 
(Oberlln). 

Delphos. 

Mge City. 

Douglass. 

Downs. 

El Dorado. ■ 

EUa 

Ensworth. 

Erte. ^ 

Eskridge. 

Eureka. 

Fort Bcott. 

Frankfort. 

Fredonia. 

Oairaai. 

daniett. 

Oardan City. 


Crtard. 

(ireat Bend. 

GrexK)la. 

Halstead. 

Hanover. 

Hartford. 

Harper. 

Herington. 

Hiawatha. 

Hill City. 

Holton. 

Horton. 

Howard* 

Humlwldt. 

Hutchinson. 

lots. 

Jewell Cltv. 

Junction City. 

Kingman. 

Kinsley. 

Kiowa County High .‘^cliool 
((;reen.s)uirg). 

T>a Crosse, 
l.akin. 

Lmic County Higli School ( 
ton). 

l.ft^Tpnoe. 
i^eavpuwortiC 
1/e Roy. 

Ubrna. 

I/inooln. 

I/ognn. 

Lyoms. 

Mankato. 

Marion. 

Mcl’herson. 

Meade. 

Medicine Lodge. 

Minneapolis. 

Mound City. 

Neodesha. 

N'ess City. 

New4on. 

Norton County High Scluxtl 
(Norton). 

Oakley. 

Olathe. 

Onaga. 

Osaj^ City. 

Osawatomie. 

Osborne. 


Oskaloosa. 

ftowego, 

Ottawa, 

Paola. 

Parsons. 

Peabody. 

I’hiliips^rg. 

Flahivllle. 

Plea.santon. 

I’nilt. . 

Rawlins County High ^’hcKjl 
(Atwood). • 

Reno County High School (Nick- 
erson). 

Republic. 

Rosedalo. 

Russell. 

Sabet ha. 

St. John. 

Sallno. 

Rc!)tl (*ounty High School (Sootl 
City). • 

Sedan. 

Seneca. 

Sheridan County High School 
(Hoxic). 

Sherman Comity High School 
(Ooodland). 

Smith Center. * 

*Snearville. 

Spring HIU. 

Stafford. 

Sterling. 

Stockton. 

Thomas County JHgh .school 
(Colby). 

Tungnnoxie. 

Topeka. 

Trego County High School (Wg 
K^eeney). 

Troy. 

Valley Falls. 

Wakefield- 
W amegu. 

Washington- 

Wathcna. 

Welbvllle- 

WUson. 

Winfield. 

Yates Center. 


[Appteved by State department but receiving no Stale aid.] 


Axtdl. 

Baker University ( Baldwin). 
Basehor. 

Bethel College Academy (New- 
ton). 

Burrton. 

DkklnsoD Ounty High School 
(CbapiDAD). 

Empoi^ 

Euterprlse Normal Academy 
(^Enlerprbe), 

Fnends* University Academy 

(WiohIU). 

Bkwaths Academy ( Hiawatha). 


Higbland OoilcgB Academy ( High, 
land). 

Kansas Weslevnui University 
Academy (Salina). 

Labette Coimly High School 
(Altamont). 

MamvUle. 

MePherson College Academy 
(McPheraon). 

Midland College Academy (Atchl- 
aon). 

Montgomery County nigh School 
(Indepenoenoe). . 

Moran. I 


Naxareth Academy (Concordia), 
Southern Kansas Academy 
(Eureka). 

Southwestern College Academy 
(Winfield). 

Sumner County High School 
(WeUlngton). 

Tabor College Academy (HOl^ 
boro). 

Wclmore. 
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Table 6.— 1/aiw: Ttacher^training cUmea in high tchooU, lu 10-11, 
[Note.— E ach school reoeives 1500 from the State.] 


Schools. 


hridf^water Classical 

emy 

BrldKton Academy . 
Freedom Academy 
Gould's Academy . 
Hampden Academy 
lyce Normal .\tademy 
Liocaln Academv^ . . . 



I^iplls in I 

sloi? |i BchooH. 

subjects. ^ *• 


! Pupils In 
! high- 
set) ool 
I (trades. 


15 I Maine Centra] Inslityte ! 

16 i Mattanawcook Academy 

3 . I'nrsonsfield Seminary : 

32 Ricker t'lasalc^ Institute ! 

M St. Joseph’s Academv | 

■JO I Springfield Normal J^chool | 

13 j 


225 

78 

61 

160 


Pupils In 
profes- 
sional 
subjects. 


•24 

•24 

13 

22 

12 

39 


Tahu: 7.- Michigan: County normal training classe.^ in connerfinn with high schooU 

in 1911-12. 

INote.— T he course of study covers one >ear. Slate aid, fl.nooioeach class.) 


County and post office. 

Dateof 

estab- 

lish- 

ment. 

Teach- 

ers.* 

Gradu- 
atos. jj 

h. 

Allegan (Allegan post 
office) 

1 1906 

2 

IH ' 

Antrim (Mancr)ona). . . . 

H)03 

1 

23 

Arenac (Standwh ) 

1 1903 

3 

13 I, 

Barry (Hastings) 

Bentle (FrankforU 

1994 

1908 

2 

2 

24 

10 

Berrien (Berrien Springs) 

1908 

2 

11 

Branch (Coldwater) 

1906 

1 

12 

. i^ -\ 

C^oiin (Marshall) 

1905 

^ 1 

Cass (Dowaglac) 

1905 

1 

10> 

Charlevoix fCharlevois).. 

1903 

2 

10 ■] 

Cheboygan (Cheboygan ) . 

1907 

2 

10 l| 

Clinton (8t JohiiS) 

Eaton (^arlotte) 

1903 

2 

19 I 

1908 

1 

12 J 

Genesee (Film) 

1907 

2 

14 1 

Gratiot (Ithaca) 

1903 


12 

Ingham (Mason) 

1904 

2 

20 

Ionia (Ionia) 

1904 

2 

. 22 

Iosco (Tawas City) 

1904 

1 

10 

Kalkaska (Kalkaska). . 

1903 

1 

15 

Lapeer ( Lapeer) 

Lenawee (BUssneld) 

1906 

1906 

2 

2 

12 

14 


Macomb (New Baltimore) 

Manistee (Manistee.*) 

Mason (GucUngtoD) 

MooosLa (Dig Roitlcls)... 
Menominee (^Menominee). 

Midland (Midland) 

Hlssaukeet Laket'ity).... 

Itontc^lm (Stanton) 

»onlmoroncy (Hillman). 
Muskegon ^luskcgon). . . 
Newaygo (Fremont). . . 

Oakland (Pontiac) 

Oceana (Hart) 

Osceola (Evart) 

Ottawa (Grand Haven) 
Saginaw (Saginaw, W. S 

Sanilac Ct'roBwell) 

Shiawassee (Owosso). . 

St. Clair (Port Huron). 

Tuscola (Caro) 

Van Buren (Hartford). 
Wexford (Cadillac) 


Date of 
fstab- 
^ llsh- 
■meni. 


1904 

1905 
1904 
19(V4 
1907 

1904 
1911 

1907 
1911 
1909 

1905 

1903 

1904 
T903 

1906 

1906 

1908 
1904 

.1903 

1907 
1906 
1903 


Toch- 

ers.* 


Gradu- 
ates." - 


11 

16 

11 

20 

17 

14 
16 

13 
11 

15 

16 

14 
14 
17 
10 

"a** 

^10 

20 

17 

10 

8 

23 


1 tewher is shown a “composite teacher" Is made up of i he regular teacbera 

ID uiew^l schools, the tow time given by them amounUng to a sc«oond teacher’s time. For observation 


and practioe tea^ng the local schools are used except In the oountlos where the two special leacben a.. 
the'^^jSschooto teachcia^ oharga of a crlUo room with about 30 pupils from 
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Table Sy— ’Minnesota: High-school training departments in 1911-12, 
(NoTi.— There Is one teacherfor each class. State aid , 1750 for each.] 




First- 

S(X?ond- 



Flnjt- 

Recond- 

Location of school. 

Numl>cr 
of pupils. 

grade cor- 
tlHcato 
ftrmJu- 

gra<ie oor- 
titicato 
gradur 

Location of school. 

Number 
of pupils. 

gra<le cer- 
tificate 
gradu- 

grade ecr 
UOcate 
gradu- 



ates.i 

8tCS.» 



ates. 1 

ates. 

Ada 

12 


4 

! I/ePueur.. 

12 


► 2 

Adrian . . 

y 


1 

Litchfield. 

14 1 

10 

4 

Aitkin 

U 

3 

5 

' McIntosh j 

9 ■ 

7 

1 

Albert l>ea 

II 

C 

5 

, Miullson ' 

1*2 i 

12 


Atoxandrin 

10 

3 

2 , 

Montevideo . ' 

14 i 

13 


Anoka. . : 

U 

12 

2 

! Momi^'clb 1 

y 1 

9 


ArlinirlOD 

Austin 

9 

1? 

, .5 

10 

4 

2 ! 

I Morris 

New I'lm. 

12 
11 > 

in 

\ 



7 


1 Northfield 

’2ti 

10 

1 

Bemiljl. 

It 

5 

.5 1 

OJivia 

11 

7 

1 

Donson 


i 7 

3 

Owatonim 

•21 1 

IS 

2 

Bird Island 

lo 

11 

2 

■ Park Utipids. 

10 

3 

4 

Blue Earth 

12 

y 

2 ' 

Pinol'ily... 

10 

4 

6 

Breckcnridae... 

12 

0 


PilK«U)ne. ' 

14 

S 

4 

Browns Valk> . 

s 



Preston 

, 12 

4 

1 1 

Buffalo 

14 

14 

2 1 

Rod Lake Kail.'i. . . . 

12 ' 



Canbv 

n 

13 


R(m 1 UioK 

1 14 

14 1 

1 

Cannon Falls 

11 

io 


j Redwood Falls. . . 

■23 

23 1 

! 

Cokato 

u 


' '?! 

I Renville 

to 

0 


Crookston 

M 

' .5 

Rochester 

l.S 

\:y 


Dawson 

If. 

14 

Rush City 

to 

4 

1 ^ 

Delano 

n 

' 7 

3 

Kt. Peter 

8 

.5 


Detroit 

8 



Ratik Center. . . . 

17 



Dodge Center. . . . 

11 

’ 9 


i Sliakopoc . 

8 

4 

1 i 

Elbow Lake 

8 

4 

4 

Sherbum 


f. 

1 

Fairmont 

1.5 

8 

7 

Spring Valley , . . 

1 10 

9 

i, . 
i 

Faribault...... 

11 

: 9 

2 

1 10 

5 

Fergus Falls 

11 

1 


Stewartvilk* 

12 

11 


• Gtenooe 

1 

12 


^8ltllwatcr 

14 

14 


Qlenwood 


2 

* 5 

Thief River Falls. . 

20 

11 

ft 

Qrand Rapids 

10 

1 10 


Tracy 

12 

U 


OmnltA Falls 

14 

12 

i 

Wabasha 

9 

6 

4 

Hallock 

1 8 

7 


' Warren 

13 

4 

4 7 

Harmony 

1 12 

12 


W'atervilie 

i 9 

3 


Bastinga. . • . . 

10 

1 8 


if W’ells..‘ 

1 V5 

8 

3 

Hector .• 

12 

' 11 

.3 

1 W'healon 

1 l| 

8 


Henderson 

1 12 

3. 

8 

1 White Bear 


2 

6 

Hinckley 


7 

4 

. W'illmor 

12 

10 


Jackson... 

' 11 

11 


1' Windom — 

12 

7 


Lake City 

1 

18 

1 


'! W'ortliington. . 

1 11 

8 

2 


1 





Table 9 

J Roc p. 42. ^ 

. — A^ebrasla: Teachcr-iraining courses in high schooh in 1911-12. 


Location of schools. 


Adams 

Ainsworth... 

Albion 

AUianoe 

Alma 

Ansley 

Arapahoe 

Ariuigton — 

Ashland 

Atkinson 

Anbum 

Aurora. ..... 

Bancroft 

BarUsr 

Battle Creak.. 
BMtl 




4 

A 

.A . 


is 

iL 

o c 

ss 

2 



h 


If! 

rt c 

of ost< 
raent. 

.s » 

a & 
.a| 

'g 

11 

-g 

II 

111 

o 

.2? 

s 

& 

r 

r 

11 

P 

358 

X 

1909 

8 

66 

8 

19 

14 

X 

1 1011 

3 

46 

6 

13 

4 

X * 

' 1907 

6 

142 

6 

26 

6 

X 

1 1907/ 
1 1907' 

7 

142 

8 

16 

13 

X 

4 


4 

16 

16 

X 

1910 

s 


8 

15 

7 

X 

1909 

4- 

76 

4 

16 

11 

X 

1911 

8 

. 72 

2 

27 

0 


1907 

8 

106 

4 

28 

. 18 

X 

1906 

* 8 

70 

2 

26 

8 

X 

1907 

6 

\ WO 

8 

86 

I®- 

X 

1907 

11 

197 

6 

26 

16 

X 

1911 

4 

66 

8 

16 

18 


1911 

8 

40 

2 

22, 

1 

X 

1911 

8 

27 

2 

17 

2 



19 

6 

890 

184 

5 

8 

61 

67 

29 

ai 

X 

X 


T 
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Table 9. — Nebraska: Teacher-training courses in high schools in 1911 -li — Continued. 




Ixtcallon of schools. 


Uotivcr Crossing. . . 

ilrnkcliTyui 

HtTlmml 

Uliir 

liloonidcld 

IJloommcion 

liluc HIM 

B4uc Sprlni^s 

IlrfdpciHjrt 

llrokcn How 

Hiirwt'll 

HultP 

C'fitnhndfro 

(Vdar Kaplds 

(Vntral City 

Ompix'U 

Columlnis 

Could 

Crawford 

tYciphloii 

Crete. 

(’iilborUsou 

l>avcntM)rf 

David nt\ 

Dillcr. 

Kdear 

Edison 

Eimwood 

Etnerso n 

Eustia 

E xptcr 

Knirliiirv 

F airfield 

Falrniont 

Fails City 

Franklin 

Fremont . 

Friend 

Fullerton 

Genova 

Ocn#a . 


Gerinp 

Oiltner . . 

Gordon 

OoUienburfi 

Grand Island 

Grant 

0 roe Icy 

Greenwood 

Gretna 

Guide Hock 

Harwd 

Hastings 

Hav-elock 

Hayes Center 

Hebron 

Holdrcge 

Hooper 

Humboldt 

Imnerlal 

Indlanola 

Keomey 

Kenesaw - 

Kimball County High School. 

Lawrence 

Lexitutoo 

UlV^lD 

Lodge Pole . 

Loup City . 

Lyona„, 

■caaow uroTv 

ItoM 



JC 

.a 

x: 

x: 

t* • 

^5 


'i » . 

1 o 

IS5t3 

Sw 

sg 

at 

3i 


1 - nS 
-1 

rf n 
•o T b 

o B 
« 

l&i 

.i 

ll 

ll 

3*3 
g 9 

3*0 

ll! 

■a£8 




X 

!- ■ 

to 

1908 

4 

(ll 

2 

22 

1 S 

1 

i X 

1911 

i 3 

49 

2 

11 

1 G 

1 X 

i 1912 

3 

48 

1 

10 



, 1907 


11^ 

3 

' 30 

15 

j X 

i 1911 

■ 3 

43 

3 

i 16 

4 


i i‘»o: 

3 

W 

3 

15 

15 

1 X 

' 1907 

4 

47 

4 

12 

6 

' X 

; 190k 


TO 


g 


; 190K 

a 

49 

0 

17 

i 13 

X 

i ly(]7 

7 

1S6 

6 

41 

16 

' X 

: 1911 

3 

til 

3 

14 

4 

! X 

: 1910 

i 3 

47 

3 

13 

8 

X 

1907 

4 

90 

2 

33 

11 

X 

1909 

3 

61 

2 

11 

! 10 

X 

1907 

7 

i;i8 

3 

i 20 

7 

X 

1912 







1 190K 

8 

Jtll 

3 

30 

12 


1 1912 






1 ^ 

! 1911) 


1 i)ii 

2 

17 

3 

! X 

j 19CW 


\ 03 


12 


X 

' 1907- 

! 8 

1 120 

3 

18 

9 

X 

: 1911 

• 3 

42 

2 

11 

1 


19U 

4 

82 

2 

18 

10 

■ X 

; 1907 

0 

1 130 

2 

23 

14 

X 

- 1911 

3 

; .00^ 

3 

15 

11 

X 

: 1911 

4 

82 

3 

29 

9 : 

X 

. 1912 






■ 1911 

3 

00 

3 

10 

8 ' 


. 1908 

3 

; 32 

2 

10 

7 ! 

' X 

1911 

3 

40 

3 

14 

10 

X 

1 1908 

3 


3 

21 

1 


1 1907 


! 290 

3 

08 

10 . 

X 

' 1907 ■ 

r 

103 



5 

8 ■ 


1907 

4 

1 “ 

""1 

13 

X 

1907 

7 

1 142 

0 

12 

8 ' 

X 

19(J7 

4 

) 92 

4 

24 

14 

X 

1907 

u 

1 310 


18 

22 . 

X 

1907 

/> 

i 107 

3 

28 

10 ' 

X 

1907 

19ll7 

0 

. 176 

4 

33 

11 1 

X 

G 1 

146 

5 

34 

17 i 

X 

190S 

1912 


82 

4 

19 

7 ' 

X 

1912 





1911 

3 ! 

' 75 

2 

16 

7 j 

X 

UKT7 

7 I 

Ilf) 


A 1 

V 

1901 
1911 ’ 

14 1 

1 ! 

293 

i 

16 

10 1 

1 ; 

X 

X 

1908 , 
1912 

3 ; 

W' 

2 

25 

6 1 

X 

1911 

3 

49 ' 

4 

18 

8 


1911 

4 

81 ; 

3 

23 

13 

X 

1007 

4 

OR ■ 

5 

14 

8 

X 

V 

1907 

18 

407 1 


17 

4 

1907 

fi 

75 1 

4 

16 

X 

1911 

• 1 

1 


14 

32 


V 

1907 

6 

. 119 i 

4 

14 

A 

X 

1907 

9 

229 , 

5 

31 

16 

X 

1900. 

4 

76 1 

2 

20 

10 

X 

1907 

4 

72 1 


6 

V 

1012 


1 





1910 

3 

34 

2 

9 

6 

X 

1911 

14 

289 1 

6 

-17 

13 


1011 

S 

48 

2 

16 

7 


1008 

4 

48 


18 

13 

' 3 


ion 

1907 

S 

29 

S 

7 

X 

0 

106 

6 

17 

12 


1007 

49 

1,121 

4 

38 

10 

X 

1912 

4 

39 

• 2 

16 


1008 

4 

103 

2 

23 

7 

X 

1911 

4 

84 

2 

14 

13 . 


1907 

7 

165 

4 

33 

14 

X 

1907 
1912 . 

4 

92 

8 

31 

. .7 

X 

1912 







1910 

8 

4S 

1 

14 

ib 

X 
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Table 10— York: Teacher ^training cmrm in high schoolt, 1921-lt. 
[Note.— T here is one teacher of professional subjects in each school. [ * 


59 




I'oiit olTlcp. 


Albany... 
Allegany . 


Broome 

('attaraugu!; 


Cayuga. . . 
ChautaU(juii. 


Chemung.. 

Chenango.. 

Clinton 

Delaware. . 



Fulton. . . 
Greene . . . 
. Jefferson. . 


l>ewls. 


1 Su 

I Su 

1 Ti 


Livingston 

1/OWVillO 

Munda . 

Madison 

1)0 Ituvtor 

Ifonnw 

Fitts ford . 

Niagara 

Middlptknri 

Oneldu... . 

Wilson 

Boonville .... 
C;iinden 

Onondaga 

Clinton 

Haldwitisv'illp . 

Ontario 

Jordan 

Oilondagn VuIIpv 

Tuliv :. 

Naples.. 

Orange .» 

Fort JervLs. 

Orleans 

Albion . 

Oswego 

Fulton 

Otsego 

Pulaski 

Sandy Creek 

Morrfe 

Lawrrenre 

Schenetnis 

Unadllla 

Colton 

Saratoga 

Madrtil 

Ogdensburg 

Dalbttnn 

Sdioharle 

Corinth 

Schoharie . . 

Seneca 

Wstitrloo. . .... 

Steuben . . . . , 

Oonlstco . . 

Suffolk...... 

Corning (north aide) :. . . 

Hammonds port 

North C-ciioctnn 

Qreenport 

SulUvan » 

Montloello 

Tioga...*....,...: 

Newark VaHav . i 


‘Owago ! :...| 

fiptfwtr I 


liavena 

_’red 

ngrlieu 

Belfast 

Friomlship. . . 

Deiwit 

Cnion 

t aitnraugu,s. 

Delevaii 

ulcan 

Salamancn . . 

Moravia 

Klllngton 

Forest vil Ip 

Sbennun 

Wesillclil 

Horsoheads. . . 

Orecne 

Norw Ich 

Mooers 

DellJ 

Uancocfc 

Margaretville.. 

Stamford -. 

Walion 

Angola 

Clarcnc'P 

Sprinnillr.v . 
Fort Henry , 

\VestlM)rt 

Bru.snion 

Clmieaugiiy . . . , 

Malone 

Johnstown 

CaLskUl 

Adams 

Antwerp 

Carthage ... 

Clayton 

Copenhagen 


l*upils 

nroiled, 

1911-12. 

Gredin 
utes from 
profes- 
sional 
oonrsos, 
1012. 

State 
aid In 
1912. 

1 Total 
post of 
class to 
school. 

10 

7 

$700 

$318 

d 

8 

604 

600 

13 

8 

700 

800 

21 

12 

16 

8 

X 

790 

800 

10 

6 

490 

660 

14 

14 

700 

659 

It) 

6 

543 

650 

13 

11 

700 

700 

12 

9 

700 

800 

17 

10 

TOO 

815 

Itl 

13 

;00 

700 

11 

0 

700 

600 

15 

12 

700 

GOO 

11 


s. 700 

660 

10 

12^ 

700 

800 

17 

12 

700 

600 

12 


091 

e 600 

14 

12 

700 

826 

14 

15 

700 

800 

9 

10 

613 

713 

12 

9 

TOO 

800 

12 

11 

700 

650 

10 

, 7 

596 

1.395 

20 

/ 20 

700 

650 


6 

499 

700 

660 

. 800 

19 

16 

700 

800 

12 

9 

700 

676 

14 

10 

700 

560 

24 

20 

700 

841 

15 

11 

700 

660 

24 

25 

700 

800 

14 

13 

700 

800 

10 

15 

700 

800 

15 

13 

700 

650 

2.5 

23 

700 

800 

14 

13 

700 

600 

14 

14 

700 

800 

12 

6 

700 

800 

11 

10 

700 

65d 

11 

9 

601 

800 

11 

7 

683 

625 

17 

13 

700 

625 

14 

11 

700 

600 

11 

10 

700 

500 

17 

15 

700 

600 

n 

17 

700 

800 

U) 

10 

. 700 

026 

10 

15 

700 

800 

24 

21 

700 

800 

10 

11 

700 

600 

14 

17 

700 

026 

12 

12 

700 

600 

21 

19 

700 

030 

21 

12 

700 

800 

14 

13 

700 

800 

12 

10 

, 700 

800 

11 

9 

700 

078 

11 

8 

70$ 

500 

12 

11 

700 

800 

lit 

15 

700 

800 

24 

16 

700 

700 

10 

6 

580 

735 

16 

8 

700 

500 

20 
• 12 

13 

11 

X 

X 

19 

10 

700 

813 

11 

8 

700 

700 

It 

9 

605 

600 

4. 

, 8 

TOO* 

1,500 

** 1(1 

10 

, 700 

SOO 

10 

10 

^ 700 

800 

22 

21 

' 700 , 

831 

n 

9 

700 

580 

12 

Iff 

700 

700 

io 

3 

656 

614 

10 

7 

578 

67$ 

' 12 

. » 

700 

580 


e- 
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Table 10. — KtwYcrh: J*fi\chfT-traimng^ ccAvnc$ tn high schooh, — Continued. 




" • 

1 

'' 

(imdu- 



Counties 

9 

Tost ollUv. 

1 

1 p 

i' 

Pupils 
,'.m pj. 

:Uc> from 
profi*s- 
.sIouhI 
courses. 

I'.HJ. 

Slate 
aid In 
1912. 

Total 
(XXSt of 
rla.ss to 
school. 

Tompklius 


IfhaATi 



V) 

♦TOO [ 

fVOO 

Ulster... 


KUiMivilli’. . . . 



S 

TOO 

C2S 

Warren 


ClrusKaMv . 


in 

S 

<V<.1 

son 

Washjn|lnn. . . . . 
Wayne? 


Mii.ls4>nKiiiK. . 
ClviU'... 


14 

is 

12 

i:» 

TOO 

:no 1 

S50 

750 



1 rfilmvr.i. . . 


is 

in 

TOO ' 

son 



Wnli-nM 


M , 

7 

. TtXl 1 

SO) 

Wyomlnjj ,. 


An’jnle. 


i) 

'(■> 

S\K> 1 

l'i«V> 

Yates 

V 

Wiirs;n\,, 
.. Piaults’. 


i: 

i:i 

n 

700 ■ 
Ois 

7:n) 

74S 



Penn ^ »ii, 

_ 


111 

17 

TOO 

TOO 

Table 

tl,- 

Orujon: i i 

inirsdi 

in hl(fh 

si'hnoi'i. 




[Notk - All ruursts vi cro cs 


in I’.iil. N o State .lid t«^iy of t ho.se | 



Tt‘:iohers in. 

, Pupils m 

1 1 

■ Pupils in 
' profc.s- 
.siotul 
; suivj.vt.s. 

! llrudu- 
niiM in 1912 

Uoc:itK)n of .school. 


lUflll-Sl'llO'l j 

I hi>:li-M luHil 

from pn>- 



Voik- 


fi'ssionid 




f 

courst's. 

Baker Cltr Hijth Sihool 


'i 

T'l 

12 

12 

Bethel Illeh School. . 

Brownitino Hl«h Si hool 

a 

'■Mi 

• K1 

14 

4 

4 

1 

OottOEe IJrove Ulj^ Jm Ikm>1 . # 


4 

lU' 

111 


Crook County UIku Si'hool. i'rini'\ iilr 
Drain lllrb whool 


i; 

\S 

> 

7 


4 

:w 

7 

A 

Eugene Scliooi . 


21 

470 

’ 20 

in 

Forest Grove lllKh School. . . 


♦ 

IM 

> 


Hood ntver High School 


s 

Ul 

17 

4 

lunciloD nty lilEh Si'hiHil. . . 


.1 

<iS 

tl 

4 

ieircrsoD High Sihool. Corihitiil . 


41 

1 Ono 

12S 

] 1 

Rlamath tluih 8<'hool, Kluin.itli ( iia 
L a Oramle Lligh Si huol 


10 

li'j 

14 

0 


12 

241 

11 


Lebanon High School 
Lincoln High School. TortI .nd 



122 

S 

2 


\ 4.t 

1 nrn 

;*i 

4 

Mclilinnvilie High Sihool. 
Newlrorg Iligh School . . 


'.S 

17.^> 

4 

:\ 


S 


25 

s 

Sllverton Illeh Si'hool . , 

Sprlngneid High Si'hool.. 

Washington High Sihool, roribml 
Ontario High School 


4 

•S2 


s 


;t 

79 

. 12 

4 


\\ 

i.;i.s7 

19.'; 

10 

c 

A 

UV1 

10 

•j 


Table 12. — I'rrmont: IVarhrr-(rainuii) m high schwis in Hfll-iJ. 

(Non.— All Iho couraBH ilescnUxl U'low uvtv «vstiil)lUlhMl in Th»*w is I nvn-fuT of pmft"vsioimk 

subjcH ts forcurh 


LoctUun of .school. 


Bam 

B«iifiiO|ton 

BorUngtofl 

Chester 

Derby 

Fatifex 

Ludlow 

Limd^ Center.. . 

WidantHuy 

Randolph 

Rutland... 

0psit«iB)d 



Tcrtehors 
in hich- 
3i*hl>Ol 
work. 

Ihipils 

luhV’h- 

sehool 

itradee. 

Studenl.4 
in pruft's- , 
1 sionn 1 
1 suhjoi'ts. 

% 

1 Citudu* 

{ aM5ln 
1013 from 
1 ])rofe»- 
1 .simuil 
1 c^irvcs. 

Slate uld 
in 1913. 

11 

170 

10 

13 

8700 

8 

m 

13 

13 

750 

25 

350 

» 

30 

735 

5 

53 

10 

10 

700 

7 

93 

11 

11 

TOO 

5 

100 

13 

10 

m 

5 

00 

13 

9 

700 

5 

91 

11 

11 

750 

7 

' 161 

17 

13 

700 

4 

115 

10 

10 

730 

13 

«)0 

11 

10 

700 

•* 6 

138 

U 

10 

800 
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\ AHLE 13.-- I Tradnr-iraniing <vurm hi high ftchooU in 1911-12. 


Loc»tioii of si'liiiul (pn.'Jt olliiv uiid nmii" 


•\ binpdon, Wasliin^tton ('oimi v . . 
rimrloMttfviKo. .\lU'rniirU* Cunniv 
Cha-st* ritv. rcrutiiv . 

rimtwood, ( uuiiiv. 

roving; ton, Allo*;lmny Conniy. . . 

i n* we, Nottoway r«imty. . * 

Kinjwrifi. iJavniwilIe I'oiiuty. 

}■ runt Uoyul, \\ utn'U I'tmuiy. . . 
tbuo nty,S<t)U ‘ V .! 

IttR'klTkltv t oiiitt \ . 

Louisa. Uniisa l omiiy 

Luniy, I’a^'o I otautv. ! 

Alanassiis, I’ritu'u \\ illiam roiUity. 
Morrlsville^ Kmunuerrouiiiv. . ' ' 
Newjwn News, Warwu-k ro'unii 
Omuuwk, Aeeoiniu- (’tmiilj'. 
Pttimym, r'luvivnnarouniv. .. 
RK'limoud, Henrieorounty. . . 
ikuiih Boston, llulifa.x t'ounii*. 
Wakefield, Suastix rounty. . . * 

W avort\', l?ii,s.se,x roiiiu v . . . , 
Wtisiem Bmncli, Norfolk founiy.. 
Woodlawti. ('urroll ('onut v. . . 
Woodstock, Shetiiuidoiih Couttiy, . 


Date of 
c.stat*- 
li.sb- 

ment 


PAW 

l*.«is 

t'.KJH 

1!>US 

I'.tm 

19 \\ 

I'.tus 

idiw 

l',kw 

' l‘>lS 

imi 

)<m) 

I IKVS 
ii»tkt 
HkXk 
UIK 

urns 

I '.HVS 
iitus 
UAiii 
ittus 


Teach- 
ers m 
htCh- 
st'bool 
work. 


I 


intpiLj 

in 

liil’h' 

:(cliool 

ttruilufj. 


52 

. 212 
tV.t 
ID 

SI 

70 

57 

W 

46 

Ki5 

:t2 

Wl 

'kt 

M 

Xk) 

H5 

;i2 

Ik) 

50 

44 

40 

tVi 


Toach- 
ers of 
Iinufiw 
slonni 

5Ul>- 

joet.s. 


I 


Pu,„i,:Uradu-| 

In ' 
proft Vi- 
sional 

SUl)- 


JecrS. 


from 

profoa- 

slonul 

oounies 

1012. 


Htate 

aid. 


5 I 

u : 

15 
5 i. 
II 


15 ; 
5 ! 
5 ' 

7 i 
10 : 

24 

IS 

5 


O 
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